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The British Conference on World Trade 
Union Unity 


By Wm. Z. Foster 


growing revolutionary spirit of 
the British working such 
proof was abundantly furnished by 
the Unity Conference of the National 
Minority Movement, held in Batter- 
sea Town Hall, on January 25th. 
There were present 630 delegates 
from all over Great Britain, repre- 
senting more than 600,000 workers 
in practically every important trade 
union in the country. The whole 
thing was a blaze of revolutionary 
spirit. It was a striking demonstration of the spirit 
of international unity, now spreading like wildfire 
among the millions organized in the British trade 
unions. 

The conference, which was made up of delegates 
from trade unions, cooperatives, unemployed, etc., was 
held in the face of sharp opposition. The old-line 
trade union leaders could see in it the handwriting on 
the wall for their antiquated system of unionism which 
has cost the British workers so dearly. The General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, invited to 
attend, abruptly declined the invitation. The leaders 
of the National Union of Railwaymen and the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union (Machinists) went the 
General Council one better and sharply warned their 
members not to attend. The capitalist press profusely 
praised the reactionary leaders for this stand; suddenly 
the mouthpieces of the capitalists became militant de- 
fenders of “legitimate” trade unionism against the 
diabolical assaults of the left wing. They made much 
of the fact that Cook, recently elected left wing 
secretary of the national Miners’ Union, did not attend 
the conference and preside over it, as advertised. The 
reason for this was that when he agreed to preside 
the date for the conference was set for January 24. 


This conflicted 


J further proof were needed of the 


class, 


FOSTER 


or 


Later, it was changed to the 25th. 


with an already scheduled important miners’ meeting 
which he could not cancel. But Cook sent a copy of 
his speech, fully identifying himself with the Minority 
movement. He said, “I am proud to be a disciple of 
Karl Marx and a humble follower of Lenin.” 

More active opposition was offered by those tools of 
big capital, the British fascisti. Before the meeting 
they plastered the whole neighborhood (which is the 
district of Saklatvala, the Communist M. P.) with 
posters screaming “To Hell with the Communists. 
Join the Fascisti!”’ They also issued a couple of 
pamphlets bitterly attacking the Minority Movement. 
These were distributed widely. Then the fascisti, 
representing themselves to be officials of the Minority 
Movement, secured entrance to the hall early in the 
morning and sprinkled the place with foul-smelling 
chemicals. 


The Urge to World Unity 


The specific object of the Conference, in addition to 
generally furthering left-wing propaganda and organ- 
ization in the trade unions, was to organize a great 
drive behind the R. I. L. U. plan for the calling of an 
international convention at which both the Amsterdam 
and Red Internationals shall be merged and_ the 
world’s labor movement united. This drive for unity 
has developed powerful support in the British unions. 
The British trade unions are fast coming to realize 
that Amsterdam, with its policy of class collaboration 
and support of the Dawes’ plan, can do nothing for 
them. They are turning their eyes more and more 
to revolutionary methods, and Russia is an inspiration 
to them. 

When the delegates of the Russian trade unions 
‘ame to the Hull convention of the British unions, 
they were given a mighty ovation. They invited the 
British to send a delegation to Russia. This was done, 
and the British delegates got a still more wonderful 
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demonstration at the Russian Trade Union Congress. 
The British delegates endorsed the plan of the Rus- 
sians for world unity. Morever, they brought home a 
report glowingly supporting the Russian revolution 
and pointing out its achievements. The delegation was 
roaded by Purcell, President of the British Trades 
Union Congress and chairman of the Amsterdam 
International. 

These moves, backed by the left wing generally in 
the unions, left Thomas and the other right-wingers 
gasping. But they have been unable to develop any 
real opposition to the course of events. The General 
Council adopted their Russian delegation’s report 

unanimously, and are preparing to 

set up an Anglo-Russian Trade 

Union Committee to fight for 

world unity. This creates a tick- 
| lish situation in the Amsterdam 
| International. The British unions 
are the backbone of that organiza- 
/ tion, and if the right wing, led by 
Oudgeest, Grossman, Jouhaux, et 
al, who are bitterly fighting 
against unity, attempt to block 
the combined efforts of the Rus- 
J.T. MurPHy or THE sians and the British, it may re- 
Encineers’ UNION sult in splitting the Amsterdam 

(MacuiNnists). International. That would be a 

fatal blow to it and would def- 

initely mark the ascendancy of the left wing in the 
world labor movement. 

The resolution adopted at the Battersea Unity Con- 
ference supported the policy of the General Council of 
the British trade unions. It said: 

“International unity, to fizht capitalism, not to defend it, 
can only be achieved if the iabor movement of all countries, 
and particularly our own, succeeds in forcing the Amsterdam 
International to agree to the convening, together with the 
R. I. L. U., of a world trade union congress. At this Congress, 
representatives of all the trade union organizations affiliated 
to both the Amsterdam and the R. I. L. U., as well as those 
trade unions outside any international organization, shall be 
present. Only at such a world congress as this will it be 
possible to unify our forces. We must break with the policy 
of class peace, and collaboration with the League of Nations, 
that powerful instrument of capitalism, and create an inter- 
national leadership fit and willing to lead the battles of the 
working class against the capitalists, under the banner of 
one trade union movement.” 

The aim of the Minority Movement is to stir the 
masses and to swing them definitely into an irre- 
sistable demand for trade union unity, one that cannot 
be betrayed by weak or treacherous leadership. The 
resolution was moved by the veteran, Tom Mann, 
chairman of the Unity Conference, and it was seconded 
by another veteran, A. A. Gossip, Secretary of the 
National of Furnishing Trades. Tom Mann looked 
younger than ever. He enthused the whole conference 
with his contageous vigor and militancy. Many 
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speakers supported the resolution. I was struck by 
four features of their debate. One was their splendid 
ability as floor-men; quite evidently they were trade 
union militants of long standing. Another was their 
revolutionary spirit and understanding of Marxian and 
Leninist principles, still another was the definite close- 
to-home illustrations they gave on the need for unity. 
To them the fight against the Dawes’ plan was no far- 
fetched thing but an immediate bread-and-butter 
question that could only be solved by powerful and 
revolutionary organization. And, finally, I was struck 
with the compactness and homogenity of the gathering. 
All seemed to think and react alike. It was such a 
contrast to the lack of homogenity of our working 
class, made up as it is of 50 races, with a multitude of 
jangling languages, religions, traditions, ete. The 
whole conference just breathed of the workshops. It 
was the real voice of the most intelligent and revo- 
lutionary elements of the British working class. 


Other Business of the Conference 


In addition to the unity resolution, several other 
matters, more or less related to the immediate purpose 
of the conference, were handled. One of these was 


a very able report on the Sixth Russian Trade Union 
Congress, by Harry Pollitt, general secretary of the 
At the conclusion of 
with 


National Minority Movement. 
his speech, Pollitt was bombarded 
questions dealing with every 
imaginable trade union prob- 
lem in Russia: piece work, 
organization of women, chil- 
dren, the blind, condition of 
the cooperatives, unemploy- 
ment, ete., ete. The delegates 
betrayed the broadest knowl- 
edge of the situation and the 
greatest hunger for informa- 
tion. Such a demonstration 
would be utterly impossible 
at this time in a general 
American rank and file trade 
union conference, stuffed full 
as the heads of our workers 
are with lies about Russia, 
propagated equally by our 
labor leaders and the cap- 
italists. 

An important resolution 
was one condemning British 
imperialism and declaring solidarity with the working 
classes and labor unions throughout the British 
Empire.. With the British workers, the question of 
imperialism, like that of trade union unity, is a closeup 
and burning one. The leaders of the Labor Party were 
scorched by several speakers for their imperialistic 
policy when in power. Now the conservatives control- 
ling the government are declaring that Labor has no 


scores of 
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right to kick against the atrocities in Egypt, India, 
and elsewhere, because when it was in power it did the 
same thing. The Amsterdam International was also 
bitterly assailed for organizing only European work- 
ers and for leaving the workers in the colonies and 
weaker countries to their fate. 

A resolution that created much interest was one deal- 
ing with the cooperatives. Flocks of delegates wanted 
to speak on this question, but the limited time cut the 
actual number of speakers to just a few. From these, 
however, two things became evident—first, that the co- 
operative movement of Great Britain is in the hands 
of reactionaries who have the pettiest kind of a petty 
hourgeois outlook, and, second, that the left wing is go 
ing henceforth to devote a much larger share of its ef- 
forts towards utilizing the great field for organization 
and propaganda presented by the cooperative move. 
ment. 

The final resolution dealt with the present attempt 
of the government to put the railroad workers under 
military control. C. E. Cramp, president of the N. U. R., 
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actually had proposed that this infamous meas- 
ure be accepted if the government gives the unions 
guarantees that it will not be used to make the rail- 
roaders into scabs during strikes. But the rank and 
file are in most determined opposition to it. Any 
attempt to enforce it will surely be met by a great 
strike. Naturally, the Unity Conference pledged all 
help to develop such resistance. 

There were a number of delegates from foreign 
countries come to the conference to express their 
loyalty to the cause of international unity. Several 
ran dangers of imprisonment to reach the conference. 
Among those who spoke were Dudilieux, secretary of 
the C. G. T. U. of France, and representative of the 
R. I. L. U., Jim Larkin, Hais of Czecho-Slovakia, Mill- 
er of Germany, a delegate from India, and Jim Cannon. 
Comrade Cannon spoke for the Trade Union Edu- 
cational League. He made a powerful presentation 
of the meaning of the maneuvers of the A. F. of L. to 
re-enter the Amsterdam International. He also pointed 

(Continued on page 236) 
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Class and Klan 


in Herrin 


By Thurber Lewis 


 gpeirenaggenn is a coal digging county. It is dotted with 
The bulk of the population is mining; the bal- 


One has only to talk to 


mines. 
ance is small farmer and business. 


the miners to see that half or more are foreign born. Most 
of the foreign diggers are Slavs and Italians. A distinct 


southern drawl marks the speech of the greater part of the 
For the most part, these latter originated in 
from the 


American stock. 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 
mountain race of tobacco-chewing, cussin’, straight-shooting 
White Mule distillers who have gained the reputation of being 
Some drifted in from 
who 


Some of them come 


fond of firing off guns at each other. 
the southern lowlands, the habitat of the “poor whites,” 
remain to this day bewildered by the onrush of industrial 
progress. 

The miners in southern Illinois, where Williamson County 
Many years of strike 
You can’t 


is, are organized one hundred per cent. 
and struggle have given them their job control. 
work in the Illinois mines unless you are a member of the 
United Mine Workers of America. And the miners are not 
going to let their union be taken away from them without a 
fight. 

Those miners are proletarian to the bone. 
born diggers have a long proletarian ancestry. 
cans are new to wage-slavery; the generation before this and 
much of the present were sons of the soil, but it doesn’t take 
many years at heaving black diamonds a thousand feet under 
to make proletarians—and real ones. One doesn’t have to 


The foreign- 
The Ameri- 


be in Williamson County more than a few days to learn that 
there is more to the struggles there than just klan and anti- 
klan. 

The open-shoppers learned a lesson in Williamson County 
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The Lester strip mine, outside Herrin, tried to run 
with scabs and gunmen during the big strike of that year. 


in 1922. 


The gunmen got reckless and shot a couple of strikers. Not 
many of them got away to tell the story. After the smoke 
cleared a number of miners were brought to trial. The Illin- 
ois Chamber of Commerce gave $50,000 for the purpose of 
prosecution. Most of the county officers were old miners. 
No one was prosecuted. . 

Why the Klan Came. 

The lesson the open-shoppers learned was that frontal 
attacks on the miners of Williamson County won’t work. 
They have tried force and found the miners ready to fight 
back. The solid organization of the miners remains a barb 
in the side of the employers. If they can’t break tne morale 
of the men one way they try another. They are trying an- 
other way now. The objective is the breaking up of the 
coal-diggers’ unions in southern Illinois; they have singled 
out Williamson County to start in because that’s the storm 
center. The medium they are using to turn the trick is the 
ku klux klan. 

There are no more killings and there is no more liquor 
drinking in Williamson County than in any other southern 
Illinois coal county. Yet the ku klux klan decided that Will- 
iamson must be “cleaned up” at all costs—Williamson which 
had shown it could fight back when the employers launched 
an offensive against the miners. Why should the ku kiux 
klan suddenly get busy in the neighborhood of Herrin, where 
the Lester strip mine is? The reason is that the klan is 
being used in a well-defined move to break down the organ- 
ization and resistance of the miners. 

The ku klux klan slipped into Williamson County on 








Lester Strip MINE. 
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padded feet not long after the trials in Marion, the county 
seat. It worked silently. It gathered in some farmers, pool- 
room bums, preachers, boys-about-town looking for excite- 
ment, bankrupt business men and added to the lot a band of 
somewhat disreputable importees who were experienced hip- 
shooters. The old-timers with feudist blood in their veins 
saw the chance to take their winchesters off the wall again. 
The “purist” element saw an escape for their suppressions 
and an opportunity to show the “dam furriners” where to get 
off at. Hard-put-to-it, cockroach business men breathed easily 
at the thought of being released from the debts that wouldn’t 
let them sleep nights. And the men of God held out open 
arms to this mysterious stranger which, they had heard, 
jammed pews in other places. Nobody in the county talks 
more fervently of the klan than these narrow-souled preach- 
ers. The miners were off their guard. They were hood- 
winked. What connection was there between them and this 
strange, and for a while, somewhat amusing movement that 
talked about “cleaning up” on Williamson? They are find- 
ing out. 

Union Leader and Kluxer. 


Two characters, Ora Thomas and S. Glenn Young, per- 
sonify the clash of forces in Williamson County. Ora Thomas 
is a native of southern Illinois. He worked in the mines 
during most of his life and he joined the miners’ union when 
he was sixteen. His record as an active and influential 
member of the U. M. W. of A. is unsullied throughout more 
than twenty years of service. Not a miner for miles around 
but has a good word for Ora Thomas. He held many 
responsible positions and was sent as a delegate to many 
conventions. He was one of the leaders of the battle be- 
tween miners and scabs at the Lester strip mine; now that 
he is no more, there is no harm in its being revealed. One 
story has it that he was the observer in the plane that soared 
over the mine during the affray. In any case it is certain he 
was one those who saw in the coming of the Chicago gun- 
men a threat against the miners’ organization and its chances 
of winning the strike, and that he was ready to play his last 


part in any trouble the imported gangsters might start. Such 
was the life of Ora Thomas. 
It is not known where S. Glenn Young came from. Some 


say Texas, some say Kansas, and he used to say Kentucky. 
No matter. Everyone agrees he had a long career as a free- 
lancing soldier of fortune behind him. His klan friends 
glorify his murders and say that he always shot in defense of 
virtue and his country. He himself was not without vanity 
and liked to tell of the thirty notches on his gun-handles. He 
told vivid stories of draft-dodger chasing and moonshiner 
hunting in the mountain fastnesses of Kentucky. He caught 
the imagination of the simple minded. But the one fact that 
has been established beyond question is that many years of 
his glorious career were spent in the services of scab-herding, 
strikebreaking agencies. Like as not, those notches repre- 
sent thirty strikers. 

Such was the life of S. Glenn Young. 

These men represented the line-up in the struggle in Will- 
iamson County. They are both dead. On January twenty- 
fourth, Ora Thomas stood up under the fire of Glenn Young 
and two of his bodyguards, shouting defiance and emptying 
his gun. Young and his men, who had started the shooting, 
dropped before Thomas went down with nine bullets in his 
body. 
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Out to Break Union. 


But the struggle goes on. The klan is more domineering 
than ever. The miners are awakening more and more to the 
realization that the klan is in Williamson County to break up 
their morale and their union. The miners are beginning to 
sense the connection betwen the Lester mine and the klan. 
The connection is direct and unquestionable. It has been 
quite conclusively proved that Glenn Young was one of the 
mine guards who escaped from the barricade in the Lester 
mine just previous to the battle. His later raids and search- 





Ora THOMAS. 


ings as leader of the klan “mop-up” forces, were discovered 
to have arisen out of a hidden anxiety to uncover machine 
guns, rifles and other material that could be used as evidence 
to re-open the mine riot trials in a country whose official ma- 
chinery is controlled from top to bottom by kleagles and cy- 
clopses. Ora Thomas, leader of the embattled miners, was 
chosen from the beginning as a target and center of attack 
by Young and the klansmen. All the elements who were en- 
thusiastic supporters of the prosecution in the trials follow- 
ing on the Herrin affair are found to be equally enthusiastic 
klansmen. Money was used by Glenn Young and his follow- 
ing in such liberal quantities as to indicate it came from other 
than local sources. That money was plainly poured out and 
the klan set on foot in Williamson County by interests beat on 
the disruption of the mine unions. 


The klan fooled people down there at first all right. The 
openness of the county in the matter of booze gave the K. K. 
K. a passable excuse for existence. The eighteenth amend- 
ment instead of meaning prohibition is merely a nuisance in 
Williamson County. Coal miners like their liquor hard. Fac- 
ing the coal in the roasting heat of the lower veins calls for 
strong drink when the wearing day is done. 
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To make matters worse, the officials of the miners’ union 
are, as one person in Williamson said, “Either puss-footers 
looking for jobs or jellyfish and just plain scared.” Some 
are accused of being members of the klan. The miners lack 


- 





The Kluxer’s Creed 
From a K. K. K. Application Card 


The following points are taken from a list of 
“articles of the faith” to which all members of the 
klan are required to subscribe: 

“White supremacy. 

“Preventing unwarranted strikes by foreign agi- 
tators. 

“Prevention of fires and destruction of property 
by lawless elements. 

“Limitation of foreign immigration. 

“Closer relationship of pure Americanism. 

“Law and Order.” 

After listing the various points, the moron-card 
continues: “Upon these beliefs and the recommen- 
dation of your friends you are given an opportunity 
to become a member of the most powerful secret, 
non-political organization in existence, one that has 
the ‘Most Sublime Lineage in History,’ one that was 
‘Here Yesterday,’ ‘Here Today,’ ‘Here Forever.’” 








_ = 





leadership now that Ora Thomas is gone. But the coal dig- 
gers won't be asleep much longer—leaders will spring up— 
they always do. The klan had little trouble finding a new 
leader when Young went. They are in complete control of 
the county now. They are working gradually and steadily 
up to the point where they will openly challenge the right of 
the mine unions to exist. Then the real fight will start. 
The Herrin Lester mine affair and the raid shooting will be 
lost to memory in the melee that will follow when the miners 
awaken once and for all to the knowledge that the klan is 
out to take away their chief weapon—the union. 

This story is lost if it is looked upon merely as the 
story of Herrin. It is the story of the class struggle the 
world over. The class struggle does not always present a 
picture of sharply divided opposing forces. It lurks in many 
hidden byways of social life. If in the end the class struggle 
expresses itself in plainly defined terms, it is often cloaked in 
the guise of movements apparently serving other ends. The 
fascist movement abroad is an example. At home, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the klan and similar movements of the thwarted 
petty bourgeoisie and de-classed elements, are but heedless 
tools of the master class and implacable foes of the working 
class. 


Severino 
By T. J. O’Flaherty 


F a radical worker insists on being born in America, he may 
be arrested, indicted, convicted, imprisoned or hanged, but 

he cannot be legally deported. His foresight in selecting his 
native land at least saves him that inconvenience. Formerly, 
that is up until the crusade for democracy started, with the 
Kaiser as the bete noir of the democratizers, citizenship 
papers in the United States meat more than a scrap of 
paper. But today a radical with his naturalization certificate 
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is about as immune from deportation as Raisuli, the Riffiian 
chieftain, is from bribery. 


Take the case of A. V. Severino, for instance. Severino 
is a citizen of the United States, of Italian birth, a member of 
the bricklayers’ union in Cleveland, was candidate for council- 
man in that city and attended the Communist convention at 
Bridgeman, which was the cause of the present attempt of 
the Department of Justice to take his citizenship papers away 
from him. 


When the Communist leaders were arrested in the big 
Burns-Daugherty raid on their convention, the government 
initiated deportation proceedings against those who were not 
citizens. But it was not expected that similar action would 
be taken against those who had taken out their final papers. 
The capitalists of this country however are thoroughly scared 
at the radical menace to their robber system; they are com- 
mitted to the policy of disfranchising the native-born radicals 
wherever they can possibly do so, and deporting all those of 
foreign birth, whether naturalized or not. 


- This is one of the most important aspects of the Michigan 
defense. It makes the Severino case fully as significant as 
the cases of Ruthenberg, Foster, Dunne, Minor, etc., which 
have aroused the indignation and support of class conscious 
workers throughout the country. The “criminal syndicalist” 
law which is being used by the state of Michigan, backed by 
the United States government, to suppress the Workers (Com- 
munist) Party by putting its leading members in jail, is also 
used to open the way for the disfranchisement of the natural- 
ized, foreign-born workers and thus render them easy prey 
to the bosses under threat of deportation. 

The great majority of the membership of the American 
trade unions is foreign-born—naturalized and unnaturalized. 
Any active union member who comes into conflict with the 
employing class can be branded an undesirable, deprived of 
his citizenship papers and deported, provided the government 
succeeds in deporting Severino. The Severino case is a test 
ease. It must be fought vigorously. 


Homily to the Young 


Prudence proclaims this precept: take your stand 
Upon the old until the new be tried. 

Speak softly to the rulers of the land; 

Avoid the fall which follows after pride. 

In Rome, do as the Romans do—remember 

Rome was not built on any given day, 

And wiser heads than yours, in countless number, 
Have thought these problems out, and said their say. 


Be honest—you will find no other virtue 

Ever will stand in better stead than this. 

Be true—but never judge that it can hurt you 
At need, to give a diplomatic kiss; 

And you will win to honor and success— 

And thirty silver pieces, more or less. 


—Robert L. Wolf. 
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Kellogg in Paris---Johnson in the Senate 


By Alexander Bittelman 


ELLOGG in Paris knew exactly what he was doing when 
Kine, together with Messrs. Herrick and Logan, were 
signing the Paris Agreement. While Senator Johnson of 
California did not know what he was doing when he took 
the floor in the Senate to speak on this same agreement. 
This is merely another way of saying that while our big 
capitalists are perfectly conscious of what they want in for- 
eign politics our smaller capitalists are totally at sea in the 
matter of foreign relations and foreign politics. Big Capital 
knows its mind. Small Capital does not seem to have any 
mind at all. Hence, the practically undisputed sway of big 
capital in all the affairs of the country. 

What happened in Paris? 
In the beginning of January the so-called Allied and 
Associated Powers in the World War held a conference in 
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1. CHaruLice Hap A Very CoMFORTABLE AND 
DIGNIFIED SEAT. 


more the differences among these powers as to how the 
reparation payments extracted from Germany shall be distri- 
buted amongst them. 

This Paris Conference is neither the first one of the kind 
nor will it be the last one. These great (and small) powers 
are a quarrelsome lot. They will continue to “disagree”, to 
bargain and to struggle as long as the affairs of the world are 
dominated by capitalism. Such conferences are merely 
incidents in the great game of imperialist expansion which 
is now the prime moving force in the life of every modern 
capitalist country. 

At this moment tne stake in the game is the control of 
Germany’s economic life. This is what the great powers 
(America, England and France) are fighting about. The 
Dawes Plan is the political instrument by which each of 
these powers is trying to achieve its ends—the largest pos- 
sible measure of control over the economic resources of 


Germany. And as to the struggle over the distribution of the 
reparation accounts, this is merely one item, one phase in 
the bigger struggle for world power. 

The Paris Conference settled a few minor disagreements 
in the matter of distributing the spoils of reparation. Which 
means that it settled nothing. It just removed some minor 
difficulties, thus clearing the way for the real, major struggles. 
The fight will go on. 


However, something happened at the Paris Conference 
which deserves more than passing attention. Because of 
the diplomatically unskilled manner in which the American 
delegation handled its affairs, it became clearly apparent that 
the government of the United States is definitely committed 
to the enforcement of the Dawes plan. Not that these 
committments have been made at the Paris conference for 
the first time. Nothing of the sort. The American govern- 
ment, in spite of all its declarations to the contrary, was 
committed to the enforcement of the Dawes plan from the 
very moment that Morgan and Co. began their maneuvers for 
the “settlement” of the reparations problem. The readiness 
of the American government to back up its bankers and 
financial experts was implied (and so understood) in every 
step made by the latter towards formulating and bringing 
about the acceptance of the Dawes plan. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the representatives of the American Government 
were alwyas parading at the inter-allied financial conferences 
as “unofficial” observers, and notwithstanding the additional 
fact that the official American negotiators in the Dawes 
plan were bankers and other financial experts, the American 
Government was continually a factor in the game. By the 
very fact that the Dawes plan was the creation of Morgan 
and Co., the American .government stood committed and 
obliged to back up this plan in the interests of American 
imperialism. 

The cat of America’s “entanglements” in the affair of 
Europe was in the bag of the Dawes plan all the time, but 
the American government found it necessary to conceal this 
fact from the eyes of the masses. What happened at the 
Paris Conference was simply this: Kellogg let the cat out 
of the bag, so that now everybody can see that the American 
government is committed to the enforcement of the Dawes 
Plan. 

A Diplomatic Setback. 

Kellogg did not mean to do that, of course. Quite the 
contrary. Before signing the agreement, which made the 
payment of German reparations to the United States part of 
the Dawes plan, Kellogg presented a statement of reservations 
to the effect that in signing the agreement the United States 
would assume no obligations in the matter of enforcing the 
Dawes Plan. This statement was to reassure “public 
opinion” at home. 

Here is how Senator Johnson of California relates the 
incident: 

“it was in the dispatches which | have here—! 


have some confirmation from a private source, but 
| do not refer to that and | do not depend upon that in 





























2. Bur He Gor Up Once tro Suow His Avutruority. 


making these remarks—i have here certain state- 
ments that are in the dispatches which came across 
the ocean during the time of the signing of the 
agreement which, to put the matter very briefly, 
demonstrated or indicated that Mr. Kellogg asked 
that he be permitted to sign the agreement with a 
reservation that America would be bound only in 
respect to matters that America was concerned in. 
In substance, Mr. Kellogg desired a reservation be 
made, by which America could hold herself aloof 
in the future, pertaining to the question of deport- 
ment of the particular agreement. 

‘The instant, say the dispatches, that Mr. Kellogg 
offered this reservation, Mr. Churchill was on his 
feet repudiating it; Mr. Clementel was on his feet 
denying it and Mr. Theunis of Belgium was on his 
feet saying: ‘You cannot do it; you cannot do it.’ 
And Mr. Kellogg, according to the dispatches, 
pocketed his reservation and signed the agreement 
without any reservations being made at all.” 


Kellogg was compelled to sign without reservations. He 
thereby exposed “prematurely” a fact well known to every 
informed person, namely, that Plan is not the 
private affair of a few American bankers but an imperialist 
arrangement of American capitalism backed and supported 
by the government of the United States. This was undoubt- 
edly a diplomatic setback for the American government, but 
one which hardly touches the balance of forces in the inter- 
national imperialist struggle. The government of the United 
States will do the bidding of Morgan and Co., just the same 


the Dawes 


irrespective of whether the Paris Agreement (or any other 
agreement) is signed with reservations or without. The only 
place which may be affected by the diplomatic setback in 
Paris is the sphere of home politics, which is precisely what 
is beginning to happen. 

The Impotency of the Congressional Opposition. 

Home politics, as far as Congress is concerned, is rather 
at a standstill at this moment. It seems as if the democrats 
and the “insurgent” republicans, who are supposed to be the 
official opposition to the Coolidge administration, have not yet 
found their bearing. The fact is that there is in Congress no 
opposition to the present administration. 


This astounding fact is being explained in many ways. 
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First, that the new administration is not yet in power. This 
explanation is sheer nonsense, because there is no material 
difference between the present administration and the one 
that will officially take office in a few months. If there are 
good reasons for fighting the incoming government, these 
reascns hold just as good for fighting the outgoing one. The 
second reason that is being put forward to explain the lack 
of opposition in Congress is the apparent absence of definite, 
clear-cut issues upon which an opposition could conduct a 
militant fight against the present administration. 

Now, this second reason should be examined more closely 
for it contains the kernel of the real cause. It means that 
there are at present no outstanding, major differences of opin- 
ion between the Coolidge administration and the parties in 
Congress that are supposed to be in opposition to it. 

The so-called opposition in Congress is made up of two 
unequal parts. Its major section consists of the regular dem- 
ocrats. Its smaller section includes the “insurgent” repub- 
licans, the “progressive” democrats and the Farmer-Laborites. 
The latter group, otherwise known as the “progressive” or 
Ia Follette block, is supposed to be the genuine opposition to 
the reactionary policies of the Coolidge administration. But 
where is this opposition to be found? Wherein does it mani- 
fest itself? From a real political point of view this opposition 
simply does not exist. It has no policy, no militancy, no or- 
ganization. It is bankrupt as far as present day political life 
is concerned. The only organized pcelitical opposition against 
the rule of big capital and the Coolidge administration in 
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3. AND Wien He Sat Down. 


America is at present to be found only outside of Congress 
in the activities of the Workers (Communist) Party and its 
sympathetic organizations. 

American Imperialism—the Big Issue. 

To speak about the lack of issues in the American class 
struggle is ridiculous. To say that there is no militant oppo- 
sition in Congress against the rule of Coolidge because there 
are no clear-cut issues is the same as saying that the Ameri- 
can masses have no grievances against capitalist exploitation, 
against wage-cuts, unemployment, the persecution of Negroes, 
imperialist plunder in China, Central America, South America, 
etc. Why, every single move of the American government, 
whether at home or abroad, is a move toward the further 
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aggrandizement of the capitalists at the expense of the 


toiling masses. 


The Workers (Communist) Party of America proceeds in 
its daily work precisely on the basis of such an understand- 
ing. It sees its duty in continually agitating the American 
working masses towards political action against the rule of 
capital. It sees America’s “entanglements” not only in the 
recent Paris Agreement, but in every act of the American 
Government, practically since the Spanish-American War in 
1898. It is Senator Johnson of California and some of the 
other “progressives” in Congress who are just now awaken- 
ing to the “possible” danger of the United States becaming 
entangled in European affairs. 


Speaking of entanglements, what are we doing in China? 
What is the policy of the American Government in Mexico 
What are the American marines doing in Santo Domingo and 
Haiti, It seems as if Senator Johnson of California never 
heard of these, and of Cuba and the Philippines. 


And then, the Dawes Plan. Are our “progressives” against 
the Dawes Plan. No, they are in favor of it. Their position 
could be stated in these words: “For the Dawes plan but 
against entanglements.” This means nothing, to be sure. 
The very terms of the above proposition are contradictory, 
because the Dawes plan presupposes active interference (and 
entanglement) in the affairs of Europe. But our “progres- 
sives” and liberals do not worry. As long as they are given 
a chance occasionally to state their “position” they feel per- 
fectly satisfied. 


Here is an example of “progressivism” on the Dawes plan 
which comes from the mouth of Senator Johnson, himself: 


“The Dawes Plan may work for a year. It may 
work for two years. Pray God, you Americans today, 
that it will work in its entirety. If a success, and if 
in its entirety it works out, then doubtless we may not 


have the ills which it needs no imagination to 
conjure can arise from the document that was signed 
at Paris. If it works ill, if it works but partially, if, 
after all, it is essential for those who signed the deed 
of collection to do the collecting, then there will come 


a time in this nation, my friends, there will come a 
time to those that you love when you will curse the 
day that America became a part of a collection docu- 
ment for European debts.” 


This being the quintessence of “progressive” wisdom, is 
the political impotency and practica} futility of our “progres- 
sivism” and liberalism to be wondered at? Big capital and 
the Coolidge administration may sleep quite peacefully as 
long as their only “opposition” in Congress is the one repre- 
sented by Senator Johnson and his friends of the LaFollette 
group. It is only when the representatives of the Communist 
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Party find their way into Congress that the servants of cap- 
italism will feel compelled to sit up and take notice. Then, 
and only then will the voice of real progress and of actual 
struggle against the iniquities of capitalist rule find its ex- 
pression also in the legislative Chamber of the American 
Government. 


UNITY! 


The agreement arrived at as a result of the presence of 


the official British Trade Union delegation at the Sixth U. S. 


S. R. Trade Union Congress is a sensational event, a step 


of utmost importance for the workers. 
16,500,000 members; the R. L L. U. 


Amsterdam claims 
has over 12,000,000. 


Every attempt of the reactionaries to prevent unity of these 


forces is a blow at the power of the workers. A united 


International will be formed, and America will take its place 


in it! Read “Unity,” a pamphlet published by the British 
Minority ._Movement. 
ing Co., 1113 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago), 15 cents; 11 
cents in bundle orders of 10 or more. 
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Ten Years of the Amalgamated 


By P. Yuditch 


URING the last month of January the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Union has been celebrating its tenth 
anniversary. The 13th of October, 1924, marked ten years 
since the birth of the Amalgamated. It was on October 13, 
1914, that the clothing workers were compelled to split the 
United Garment Workers’ Union. On that day, the delegates 
of the clothing workers were driven out of the convention 
ruled by the Rickert machine, which was in session in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

The ten years in the life of the Amalgamated have been 
full of varied experiences. Its achievemnts have often been 
regarded with amazement by people of quite different sorts, 
who not only wondered at its accomplishments, but even at 
the peculiar nature of its activities. For the Amalgamated 
never pursued a clear-cut line of action. It constantly shifted 
its conduct, giving battle on the one hand, trusting to con- 
ciliation on the other, following a policy of class struggle and 
also of class collaboration. While launching an attack at 
one place, it very often, at the same time, made a peaceful 
retreat in another. The pages of its history are painted in 
varying designs, so that one finds it hard to know which is 
the truly typical pattern. 

What has been the cause of these contradictions? It is 
worth while analyzing this for two reasons: first, so as to 
understand the path followed by the Amalgamated up to the 
present; second, to understand where it may lead in the 
future. 





At THE MACHINE. 


The Amalgamated was born in October, 1914, as a child ot 
revolt. The clothing workers rebelled against the Rickert 
machine of the United Garment Workers’ Union. They left 
Nashville quite alone, deserted, hated by enemies and repu- 
diated by so-called friends. 

At such a critical moment, the utmost revolutionary de- 
termination was necessary. To establish their new organ- 
ization, the clothing workers had to break through an iron 
wall, which was defended both by the clothing manufacturers 
and the yellow leaders of the labor movement. This barrier 
could not be destroyed by folded arms, nor by a policy of 
diplomatic conciliation. To accomplish this, there was re- 
quired of the clothing workers the same revolutionary spirit 
which they developed before their revolt against the leader- 
ship of the United Garment Workers. 

It happened, however, that the Amalgamated immediately 
after its birth, became a combination o: two entirely differ- 
ent forces: on the one hand the rank and file, and on the 
other the new leadership under the control of Sidney 1... 

Though the rank and file consisted of elements saturated 
with the spirit of revolt, the leadership was intrusted to a 
man who had won power as a mediator. It is ro sec. 
Hillman was popular at that time because he followed a policy 
of class collaboration as a representative of the workers in 
the employ of Hart, Schaffner & Marx. Hillman was not con- 
sidered a revolutionist, socialist or anarchist, certainly not a 
Communist. He was known simply as an able mediator 

Years of Struggle. 

Despite these contradictory forces, the Amalgamated be- 
gan to break down the iron wall of capitalist resistance and 
started on its difficult up-hill climb to build and secure the 
new organization. It must be admitted, that notwithstanding 
the contradiction of forces, the Amalgamated at that time was 
driven forward. Both elements without doubt, served the or- 
ganization faithfully. The spirit of class collaboration was 
not much of a hindrance then as the urge of the struggle for 
existence was far stronger than that. Most of the gains of 
the Amalgamated had to be fought for, and could not be ob- 
tained by begging. Even Hillman’s spirit of conciliation was, 
to a certain degree, useful during that period. Hillman, the 
mediator, could very easily make his peace with the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the masses when he had no other alternative. 

However, not all the positions won by the Amalgamated 
were obtained through battle. There were also cases where 
the leadership quietly made arrangements a la Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx. Thus from the very beginning, the Amalgamated fol- 
lowed a zig-zag path in all its activities. In general, however, 
its actual achievements surrounded the union in the early 
years of its existence with a revolutionary glamor. 

As soon as the positions gained by the Amalgamated were 
firmly secured, the glamor quite noticeably began to fade. 
The entrance of America into the World War produced an 
industrial revival in the clothing industry. The manufactur- 
ers needed “hands.” They were forced to make peace with 
the organization of the ciothing workers. Even government 
officials then became mediators for the Amalgamated. It was 
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during this period that the leaders of the union began to 
assume the upper hand over the revolutionary rank and file. 

The policy of class collaboration with the manufacturers 
began to spread througnout the industry. The officialdom 
reckoned less and less with the will of the membership. 
Little by little they began to forget that the clothing workers 
are capable of revolt. They began to regard them as a flock 
of sheep, and to deceive them. 

From 1916 to the end of 1918, the most p~ %sperous years 
in the needle industry during the war period, no serious strug- 
gles for better conditions were undertaken. It was only toward 
the end of 1918, when prosperity in the clothing industry was 
declining, that the rank and file began to demand a fight for 
the 44-hour week. This, however, was not begun until No- 
vember of that year, when the prosperity had vanished. 
When at last the clothing workers went out on strike for 
their demands, they struck magnificently. The rank and file 
had not lost the spirit of battle of former years. In New 
York, they were on strike for 13 weeks. The 44-hour week 
was won. But in the settlement made, the power of the 
class collaborationists was as evident as that of the class 
conscious strikers. The workers made one gain, but the 
manufacturers received their little something in return. 

The revolutionary spirit of the workers was again re- 
vived at the end of 1920, when the enemies of the Amalgam- 
ated made a strong attempt to destroy the organization. At 
tuat time, the spirit of revolt among the clothing workers 
once more obtained the upper hand. The manufacturers 
staged their first offensive in the clothing market of New 
York. In this they were encouraged and assisted by the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association. The workers, however, 
stood firm in a lockout lasting 26 weeks, and did not sur- 
render. They fought bravely and won. 

Right and Left Wing. 

Right after that the situation again changed. The labor 
movement began to manifest two distinct and opposing ten- 
dencies. In the ranks of the Amalgamated a right and left 
wing developed. This division gave the leadership new op- 
portunities for the exercise of their inherent spirit of medi- 
ation. They began to maneuver in all directions, ever ready 
with their policy of conciliation. Inside the organization, 
their tactics were to prevent either the right or the left from 
gaining the upper hand. Outside the organization, they began 
again to maneuver with the bosses. Within the union they 
exerted themselves to prevent the power of the rank and 
file from dictating. Without, they began to co-operate with the 
employers in the old spirit of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
negotiations. The revolutionary glitter had altogether dis- 
appeared. 

The officialdom of the Amalgamated then began to play 
the dual game of supporting the lefts and fighting the rights 
in one city, while they followed just the opposite in another 
place. At the same time, their peace policy with the manu- 
facturers continued undisturbed. Thus day by day the manu- 
facturers are enabled to rob the workers of more of their 
standards and conditions. The clothing workers are de- 
ceived on all sides, and their situation grows steadily worse. 

Within the organization itself, the determined stand of 
the left wing has partly compelled the officialdom to give up 
their pussyfooting policy, of supporting left and right at one 
and the same time, and compelled them to take a definite 
position. Of course, the position was on the extreme right. 
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The leaders of the Amalgamated have lined up with all the 
yellow forces, which are cordially hated by most of the active 
and sincere elements among the rank and file of the union. 

The officialdom has even brought back into positions of 
power such corrupt elements as had actually been driven out 
of the organization previously by both Hillman and Schloss- 
berg, the president and secretary of the Amalgamated. They 
made a united front with all those forces with whose help 
they are now carrying on a fight against the left. The union 
is now being dragged deeper and deeper into a swamp. The 
conditions in the shops become more and more unbearable. 
Demoralization and chaos in the union have reached a cli- 
max. The workers are enraged against both the officialdom 
of the union and the bosses. 

So ten years have passed. Ten years in which the of- 
ficialdom of the Amalgamated has already forgotten that the 
clothing workers can also revolt; that they can yet break 
the power of the new Rickerts of the union as well as of the 
clothing manufacturers. 


An Administration Delegate Reports 


(Ted Miller—that isn’t his name, but it will do just as 
well—is a rock-ribbed reactionary, a defender of the Ameri- 
can Constitution and protector of the sanctity of the home. 
He is down on all Reds. So the bureaucrats in the central 
labor body picked him out to represent them at the A. F. of L. 
convention at El Paso. This is what Ted reported when he 
got back. It is not fiction. Ted is a real person, and the 
story was taken down pretty nearly verbatim.) 


“Ww brothers, 

| got back from the Texas Convention last night, 
And | sure want to thank you for the trip. 

The convention was called on the Seventeenth 

And adjourned on the Twenty-fourth. 

We all had a good time. 

Most of the boys spent their time in Juarez. 

That’s sure some town. 

They don’t have keys in that town. . 

Whisky. two dollars a quart. . . good stuff. 

Plenty of beer. The Mexicans make a drink 

Called pulki. . . it would make a man kill his mother. 
We sure had plenty to drink. . . 

Now I’ve seen lots of bull thrown around here, 

But down there | saw them killed by the car load. 

And cock fights! . Christ, them long-legged birds 
Can fight like hell. never seen anything like it. 

We sure had a good time. 

And women. a man’s a hog that wants a better variety; 
Any nationality, color, size, any age from twelve to sixty, 
| was too drunk to see good, but they looked pretty clean. 
Well, brothers, | don’t know of any more to say, 

Only, | sure want to thank you for the trip. 


“Oh, just another word, brothers. 
You remember the big schooners O’Sullivan used to put out? 
Them two-handled ones? 
Well, that’s how they serve beer in Juarez.” 


Jim Waters. 
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Negroes In American Industry 
By William F. Dunne 


A® I look back over the years I can see that we were 
probably “poor white trash.” 

We lived on Minnesota Avenue, and Joey, a little Negro 
boy whose last name | do not remember ever hearing, was 
my first playmate while we lived in Kansas City. Certainly 
we were miserably poor; that we belonged to the white race 
has never been disputed and justification for the supposition 
that we were “trash” is furnished by the distinct memory 
of being called “nigger lover,” by older children when Joey 
and I ventured onto the nearby vacant lot whose garbage 
piles furnished an inexhaustible store of treasure for the 
younger set of the neighborhood. 

| remember that the epithet held no approbrious mean- 
ing for me, but nevertheless I resented it just as an Irishman, 
an Englishman or a Swede resents being classified nationally 
in a certain tone of voice. My attempts to revenge what was 
evidently, for reasons not understood by me, intended for an 











A Necro Famity Just Arrivep In Cuicaco From 
THe Rurau Souru. 


insult were not singularly successful. Joey was too good- 
natured to be of much value as an ally and the conflicts were 
generally in the nature of rear guard actions ending in the 
retreat of the three of us, Joey, myself and Rover, one of the 
nondescript dogs with which Kansas City abounded and 
which Joey and I had adopted, to the fastnesses of the kitchen 
of one of our mothers—our houses were side by side—or to 
the woodshed. 

Our mothers were singularly uniformed as to the reasons 
for our troubles and unbelievably unsympathetic—particularly 
towards Rover. Our fathers we saw but seldom. They work- 
ed in the Armour packinghouse and were on their way to 
work before Joey and I arose in the mornings. They went 
to bed at an early hour and so did we. 

We were governed by a matriarchy. 

Overshadowing all else as a source of danger to Joey, 
Rover and me was the city dog-catcher. He was the terror 
of the neighborhood children who were all well supplied with 
unlicensed prototypes of Rover, and whatever differences ex- 


isted between the races were submerged in the face of this 
common enemy. His advent into the district was made 
known by a sort of grapvine telegraph that was surprisingly 
efficient. Even the dogs sensed the danger and as a rule 
they made no protest when hurried into woodsheds and 
cellars. 

Rover was an exception. I do not know if his mongrel 
heart held a sort of fearless defiance or if he was simply in 
rebellion against an exercise of authority but the fact re- 
mains that Rover would howl to high heaven at the most 
critical moments when the enemy was within earshot. 


On one terrible day the grapevine failed to work and the 
enemy was within the gates. Joey and I adopted desperate 
measures. I stole a pair of mother’s stockings and we lashed 
Royer’s legs fore and aft. Joey stripped his three year old 
sister of her sole garment—a frock fashioned on severely 
simple lines—-and with this emergency muffler we bound 
Rover’s jaws while she ran screaming her protest in choco- 
late-colored nakedness. 

Our mothers arrived as we were comtemplating our work 
with justifiable pride. They lost no time debating the course 
to pursue. My mother seized Joey, Joey’s mother grabbed 
me. With a loud smacking noise, black hand descended on 
white bottom and vice versa. 

Joey and I left home that day with two slices of bread 
and three cold fried catfish to brave a world that we felt could 
be no more hostile than homes ruled by mothers to whom 
an undressed female child was of more importance than the 
liberty of Rover. 

We were captured within four blocks of our domiciles, 
spanked again on already tender areas and put to bed after 
our commissariat had been raided. 


You ask what the foregoing has to do with the Negro 
in industry and I reply that the Negro in industry encounters 
a hostility from white workers that is artificial and not in- 
stinctive, that my childhood experience is that of thousands 
of white children who feel no hostility toward their Negro 
playmates until old enough to absorb the prejudices of their 
elders. 

Nothing is clearer than this in the report of the Chicago 
commission on race relations--the most exhaustive and au- 
thoritative study of the real problem yet made in the United 
States and which was begun after the 1919 race riots. 

The problem of the Negro in industry as well as in Amer- 
ican society as a whole, is a problem created by the back- 
ground of chattel slavery and intimately connected with its 
traditions, the propagation of a whole series of falsehoods 
and fetishes, scientifically untenable, but which by repetition 
and a certain superficial plausibility, have become dogmas 
which to question means social ostracism in the former slave 
states—the historical home of chattel slavery whose concep- 
tions of the Negro as a social inferior who menaces white 
supremacy is the obscene fountain from which flows all of 
the poisonous streams that carry the virus of race hatred into 
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the ranks of the American working class and the labor move- 
ment. 
Slavery not Abolished. 

The slave south is not dead and slavery has not been 
abolished. It lives in song and story, it lives in every com- 
munity where there are black and white human beings, it 
lives in the agricultural regions of the south, it exists in the 
industrial feudalism of the lumber and turpentine camps of 
the south, it lives in the southern non-union coal fields, it 
lives in the columns of the capitalist press of both north and 
south and the prejudice and strife among the workers is fed 
and inflamed like a gangrenous wound by this filth that it 
exudes. 

The problem of the Negro in industry—it is really the 
problem of the dominant white workers if a white working- 
class exploited as the American working class is can be 
termed dominant—must be approached from two viewpoints 

that of the Negro and that of the white worker. Both have 
their prejudices. Both are victims of constant and cunning 
misinformation supplied them with a deliberate aim and- a 
diabolical cleverness hard to combat. But it must never be 
forgotten by those who see the danger to the workers of both 
races and consequently to the whole working class move- 
ment, that while the prejudices of the white workers have 
absolutely no foundation in fact, those of the Negro workers 
are, although a grave danger to working class solidarity and 
serious obstacles to organizing work, based upon enslave- 
ment, persecution and torture of black by white since 1619. 

The Negro worker is the injured party and because he 
is, because the dominant white knows he is, the changes are 
rung on the unprovable assumptions concerning the mental 
and moral inferiority of the Negro as an individual and as a 
race in an attempt to justify the denial of political rights, 
denial of equal educational privileges, Jim Crowism, discrim- 
ination in unions, mass murder in race riots, hangings, burn- 
ings at the stake and the rest of the long list of Dantesque 
horrors inflicted on the black race since its first representa- 
tive was torn from his African home by white slave mer- 
chants. 

Borrowed Prejudices. 


The opinions of the working class in all social epochs 
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up to the immediate period preceding revolutioa, according 
to the easily demonstrable Marxian theory, are the opinions 
of the ruling class. This applies with the greatest force to 
the opinions held by whites of the Negro. The white ruling 
class of the south has conspired since the civil war to de- 
prive the Negro of every economic and political right. The 
rise of a Negro middle class has been fought consistently 
and white workers, imbued with the prejudices of their 
rulers have been only too glad to have inferiors to whom 
they could transmit the kicks given their own posteriors by 
the feudal aristocracy and the rising industrial capitalists 
of Dixieland. 

The final argument for the suppression of the Negro with 
which disagreement must be accompanied by readiness to 
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defend one’s life against both white southern workers and 
capitalists and the social strata lying between, takes the form 
of the inevitable question: “Would you want your sister to 
marry a black blankety blankety blank blank blank?” 

This is the form into which the hatred and fear of grant- 
ing equal opportunity to the Negro rationalises itself. It is 
the sexual motif which lies like a thick and fetid blanket over 
the whole south, extending into the north as well, but as a 
thinner fabric in which rents are appearing, rents torn by the 
inexorable forces of industrial, political and social develop- 
ment in the United States. 

Into the labor movement itself has been catapulted the 
monstrous fallacy, promulgated by a decadent feudalism based 
on complete subjection of the Negroes, that the black race 
individually and collectively, lusts with an ungovernable pas- 
sion for the bodies of white women. This false dogma has 
been and is used to excuse all overt acts against the Negro 
on the part of whites when all other excuses fail. The white 
press and pulpit, the lecture platform, the moving pictures, 
silly but white ego-satisfying books of the Nordicmaniacs, are 
used to perpetuate this easy and effective means of alienat- 
ing all sympathy for the Negro evea when he has been made 
the victim of the sadistic appetites of whole communities of 
maddened degenerates as in Mississippi, Jan. 26, 1919, where 
the burning of a Negro at the stake was advertised in the 
press for several days, the announcement of the hour at 
which the officers of the law would turn him over to the 
mob was made and special trains were run to accomodate the 
curious—a desperate spectacle without parallel unless we 
except the holocausts of Christians in ancient Rome. 

A volume could be written or this phase of the race ques- 
tion alone but it is enough to say here that in other coun- 
tries where there are large Negro populations, the sexual ques- 
tion does not arise. In the British West Indies, where the 
Negroes outnumber the whites 50 or 60 to one, according to 
the statement of Lord Olivier, formerly governor-general of 
Jamaica, no case is on record of an attack on a white woman 
by a Negro. 

This instance alone is enough to discredit the whole 
myth of rape of white women as the basis of hostility to the 
Negro even if there were not available the testimony of 
competent and unprejudiced investigators who, without sig- 
nificant exception, are agreed that the opposite is true—a 
pronounced penchant of white southerners for Negro women 
the millions of mulattoes are alone proof of the soundness of 
this conclusion—and that it is extremely doubtful if a dozen 
cases of attack on white women could be proved as fact in the 
whole horrid history of the innumerable lynchings of Negroes. 

So much for the justification on moral grounds of discrim- 
ination against the Negro in the labor unions and industry 
as a whole. 

Is the Negro a “Natural” Strikebreaker? 

But the discrimination of the unions against the Negro 
worker is justified by the white workers on other than moral 
grounds in the north. He is accused of being an incurable 
strikebreaker and therefore a willing tool of the employers. 

The influx of Negro workers into industry during the last 
decade has brought the question of his role in the labor and 
revolutionary movement squarely before the American work- 
ing class. The expansion of American industry during the 
world war and the stoppage of immigration created a great 
demand for labor. The drafting of thousands of southern 
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Negroes into the army intensified the racial antagonism south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, tore them loose from their feudal 
environment.and gave them an immensely broader outlook. 
Increasing persecution in the south and the demand for labor 
in the north brought hundreds of them into northern indus- 
trial centers into contact and competition with white labor. 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York, Boston, Gary, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and Toledo in the 
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industrial east and middle west immensely increased their 
Negro working class as did cities lying halfway between north 
and south like St. Louis, Kansas City and Cincinnati. 

Chicago is fairly typical of these industrial centers. 

In sixty-two Chicago industries comprising box-making, 
clothing, cooperage, food products, iron and steel, tanneries 
and miscellaneous manufacturing, from which statistics were 
secured, the number of Negro workers increased from 1,346 
in 1915 to 10,587 in 1920. The number of Negro workers 
therefore multiplied approximately eight times in the five- 
year period. 

In forty-seven non-manufacturing industries in Chicago, 
employing 4,601 Negro workers in 1915, there was an increase 
to 8,483 in 1920, a 50 per cent increase. 

In Chicago, concerns reporting the employment of five or 
more Negroes in 1920 and altogether employing 118,098 work- 
ers, the percentage of Negro workers classified generally by 
occupation was as follows: 

Paper box manufacturing—14 per cent. 
Clothing—14 per cent. 
Cooperage—32 per cent. 
Food products—22 per cent. 
Iron and steel products (iron foundries)—10 per cent. 
Tanneries—21 per cent. 
Miscellaneous: 
Lamp shade manufacturing—27 per cent. 
Auto cushion manufacturing—50 per cent. 
Other industries (manufacturing)—5 per cent. 


(Continued on page 236). 
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The Prison Story of the Wobblies 


By Harrison George 


FP is four-thirty in the morning of February 2, 1923. Wakeful, 
I had awaited the “get up” call of the guard, whispered 
through the barred front of my cell on the second gallery of 
“D” cell house at the great federal penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. I was “going out on expiration of sentence.” 
I had done my jolt and was going out... going out....! 

The hush of night lay over the whole prison, broken only 
by the fitful coughs and snores of hundreds of sleeping men, 
penned in steel cages of the cell-block with its five galleries 
rising into lofty obscurity. The prisoner who goes out is 
aroused long before the others, and already I had said good- 
bye to my fellow workers the day before. There are some 
heart wrenchings for the companions of years left behind, 


Now comes the guard with added, but welcome, racket. He 
unwinds the gallery lock and throws the lever, brings 
clinking keys to my cell door, unlocks it, rolls back the door 
and escorts me down to the cell desk, where he checks out my 
numbered cadaver while chattering sotto voce of a most 
interesting murder. 

“Reckon he'll swing for it. Pretty slick... come up 
from Kansas City in a taxi... But they got ‘im. If he’d been 
a nigger he’d been lynched.... Leavenworth folks sure wuz 
sore... Heard some of our best people in the crowd a-sayin’...” 

But the story was interrupted. The captain of the guards 
came to unlock the cell-house door to admit me to the main 
hall. Thence to my last neglected breakfast of oatmeal and 
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vile coffee. In forty minutes, by way of the clothing depart- 
ment, I was fitted out with prison-made shoddy clothes, given 
five dollars, and checked out the main gate. 

The trolley station was pointed out. In its cold shelter I 
waited. Its wooden walls were adorned with varied scrawled 
obscenities. The wind was piercing cold... but clean. The 
car came. Personal responsibility nearly overcame me when 
I had—for the first time in a long, long while—to pay my fare 

Resurrection! 

Resurrection! Not after three days, but after five years! 
Everything is strangely new, yet strangely old. The car 
joggles on a devilish rough track. Above, advertisements, 
colored gaudily—canned goods, tooth paste, cough drops 
capitalism! T.en, the passengers, workers with greasy caps 
over their ears, whiskered, stooped—some of them—in old 
clothes or overalls, lugging dinner pails, dour of face and 
taciturn, going to work as the whistles begin to blow. More 
Now, at last, I know that I am free 
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It was a beautiful autumn day, September 7, 1918, that day 
we wobblies had arrived at Leavenworth. We arrived from 
Chicago in style, on a special train, though deuced cramped 
from being handcuffed in pairs on tiresome day-coach seats 
all night and all day. Tired, too, from singing wobbly songs 
all night and at every opportunity. Big Jim Thompson had 
shared my seat and my handcuffs, and had listened patiently 
while I had read him Swinburne’s great lyric “The Triumph 
of Time.” Significant title! 

After the train had crossed the Missouri river, it stood on 
a switching track between rows of factories. Merrily we 
piped up, “Hold the fort, for we are coming, union men be 
strong,” and the workers began hanging out of shop windows 
to listen. Then the train took the winding tracks up the long 
slopes to the prison. 

From the railroad, or rear entrance, the prison is a towering 
citadel sitting atop a barren hill. Trusties, with yellow stars 
sewed on their coats, hung about the great gates which 
opened to swallow the whole train. 

At last we are ordered to detrain. We are inside the 
watls. We can stretch gloriously as we are lined up and 
checked off by the accompanying marshalls and a guard, 
pistol at belt, whose jaws leak tobacco juice. Other guards 
high in the towers atop the walls look down nonchalantly as 
they lean on their rifles. They had heard us singing as the 
train pulled up the last slope and into the other gate—‘For 
justice thunders condemnation, a better world’s in birth.” 
Maybe so, maybe so, but the wobblies were in prison! 

* e+ & & 

Let the reader who has begun to think he is to read “all 
about prison” be undeceived at once. I state flatly that no 
one can tell the depth of prison’s wound, its stark agony, its 
persistent painless ache, its void. One floats, as it were, in 
the trough of the sea of years, the years that roll past like 
great, cold, gray waves, yet leaving one always without 
glimpse of horizon, down in the trough of the sea.... 

It is folly to swim in the trough of the sea... One had better 
float... In the sea of prison years the sharks of madness 
devour the fools who swim... 

Some time, when I was floating, in some book, whose title 
and author I forget, I read a passage by a famous prisoner of 
the Czar: 

“History is a tremendous mechanism serving our ideals. 
It moves slowly, it is incalculably cruel, but the work goes on. 
We believe in it. Only at moments, when like a monster it 
drinks the living blood of our hearts to serve it as food, do we 
wish to cry out with all our might—‘What thou dost, do 
quicaly!’. 

** *& 

Going to prison is part of a revolutionist’s job. Coming out 
of prison, still a revolutionist, is the other part. 

As for a man, so for a movement. The cause which has 
passed through prison must not only pass through, but must 
emerge inwardly strengthened, shrewder, more daring. It is 
a real tragedy that the I. W. W. lost strength, grew confused, 
become hesitant, legalistic, pacifist.... 

The more the capitalist dictatorship shed its democratic 
mask, the more the I. W. W. pined for democracy’s Loreleian 
song. It forgot what was said at the 1912 convention, “that 
no legal safeguard can be invoked to protect any member of 
the working class who incurs the enmity of the employers by 
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standing between them and unlimited exploitation of the 
workers.” 

It forgot that the only way to avoid persecution by the 
ruling class is to overthrow it, and the only modification 
possible to obtain comes from fear of revolution given by 
extra-legal strikes or mass political demonstration. 

ses & & 

We wobblies felt pretty cocky when we first got to Leaven- 
worth. We had been thoroughly trained in the theory that 
“ideas cannot be imprisoned” and we felt that we had won a 
great “moral victory” over the tyrannous government. We 
would not be hard on President Wilson, but we were deter- 
mined to stay in prison long enough to teach his administra- 
tion a lesson... 

Shortly after our arrival our attorney came to consult us 
on the matter of an appeal. He spoke to us collectively in 
the chapel. “Third Rail Red” questioned the wisdom even of 
going out on bonds; “I think it will be better for the move- 
ment if we stay here for another six months, anyhow.” 

Ah, but that unrepentant government....! 

zs * & *€ 

Wobbly spirit and morale was good during the first year 
or so. If their souls needed consolation they concealed it, 
though the official consoler was available always upon 
request, made in writing the night before. This was Chaplain 
Allen, who had charge of the library and the spiritual pun- 
ishment. 

The library boasted 10,000 books, which were circulated to 
the cells upon request. Since each book contained an estim- 
ated number of 10,000 bed-bugs, the 100,000 n each cell stood 
in no danger of racial deterioration through in-breeding. They 
were all good, strong bugs. It was an arrangement of genius, 
no less than the Federal Reserve banks’ control of credit and 
circulating media... 

Attendance at Sunday morning chapel was compulsory, at 
first. But it was quickly discovered that the wobblies were 
singing rebel parodies of the most saintly songs. Thereafter 
chapel attendance was optional. Reverend Allen announced it 
with annoyance and promised a very unchristian punishment 
for those who came to get out of their cells and remained to 
scoff. 

The chapel, the House of God, had bars on the windows 
and bars even on the sky-light. Guards, with clubs, ushered 
the marching lines of grey-clad convicts into divine worship. 
Chaplain Allen, Bearer of God’s Word, sermonized from the 
pulpit. Beside him sat always the Captain of the Guards with 
unprayerful scowl and a 20-inch hickory club. After the 
invocation the convict congregation stood, and with eyes 
raptly directed toward the bars of the skylight sang soulfully, 
“Safely Guarded Through Another Week.” 

But the Chaplain was not such a bad scout, after all. There 
was a little matter of getting away with government gasoline 
which really deserves more attention. His innate humanity 
would out. As spiritual guardian of the convicts he confisca- 
ted all the naughty books found, and had acquired a private 
library which he read with great gusto. 

xs es *& *& 

For some time I wondered at some of my fellow rebels 
going to the theosophical service which took place every 
second Sunday in a room of the chapel. The theosophy chap 
came up from Kansas City twice a month. 
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I wondered on, until once I went there myself, and discov- 
ered that besides the inconsequential lecture and literature 
available in the little room, the mystic brought with him— 
doubtlessly in conformity with his philosophy that Nirvana is 
attainable through physical processes—a bevy of charming 
daughters of Eve. 

** & & 


On Sunday afternoons in good weather we “got the yard,” 
were allowed to wander at will inside the walls. The wobbly 
parade ground was along “Wall Street.” Not the den of 
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OFFICER.—AreE You a MEMBER OF THE S. P.? 

C. C.—YEs Sir. 

OFFICER.—How Lone Have You BEEN a ReEv- 
OLUTIONIST ? 

C. O.—Wuy, My Famity Dates Back TO THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 








thieves in the shadow of Trinity on lower Manhattan, but the 
open space along the inside of the north wall, running from 
the stone shop on the west to the brickyard at the east. 

Ambling up and down in groups of from two to six, we 
discussed and settled with certain finality all the problems 
of the supposed human race. These were the hours of 
diversion. Sweating hand-ball contestants shouted. Base- 
balls flew everywhere. Around a guitar Mexicans clustered, 
singing with mellow passion the love songs of the border. 
Italians shouted, with staccato unison, their finger-guessing 
game. Expert safe-crackers revealed in confidence to anxious 
neophytes, the art of rifling vaults without the use of nitro- 
glycerine. And in the shade of the stone shop, Brent Dow 
Allinson called a conference of the prison intelligentzia. 

Brent was an excellent type of “conscientious objector” who 
had read “The Great Illusion” and become convinced that the 
diplomats of capitalist imperialism do it an ill service by 
indulging in wars. He had but begun to instruct them on 
their error when he encountered the obstinate contradiction 
of an imperialist war. It was somewhat discouraging, but he 
insisted that, anyhow, the business of killing people was not 
to his taste, and, since he took his punishment with fortitude, 
no one can gainsay his sincerity. 

In the conference sat several wobblies, Allinson, Taraknath 
Das, Doctor of Philsophy and Indian nationalist, Earl Browder, 
and a German count, Von Shaack, who had fallen upon evil 
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days in which his only hope was that the German social 
democrats would save his Prussian estate from the vandal 
hordes of Bolshevism. A hope, needless to say, in which he 
was not disappointed. 

These conferences drew up minute plans of the new 
society, despite the dubious dissent of the count, who insisted 
that a world without class distinctions, particularly between 
counts and commoners, was both impossible and undesirable.... 
ble.. 

There came a time when the Wilsonian “heart of the world” 
era began to pall upon Allinson, and under wobbly tutelage we 
had hopes of him. He even told me that he would fight, if it 
were with the Red Army. But, alas, he was expelled from our 
college before his education was completed, and straightway 
set about trying to teach diplomats not to be diplomats, and 
bourgeois not to be bourgeois... 


se ¢ & 


In two or three years a considerable number of the wobblies 
began to feel that either the government had been sufficiently 
punished or that it was wholly unconscious of its misdeed 
and mistake of putting workers in prison merely for advocat- 
ing the overthrow of capitalism. An amnesty movement 
upon this basis sprang up outside, and received much support 
from liberals who, two or three years after the war was over, 
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LEAVENWORTH XMAS Eve—1918. 


contended that though we had done nothing in the first place. 
it was now perfectly safe to release us. 

But if it is easy to get a wobbly into jail, it is no small 
task to get him out. Wobbly etiquette is a stickler for all 
formalities. When getting into prison, the government did 
the deciding and we all came. But when getting out was the 
question, and whether we got out, and how we should get out, 
had to be decided by the wobblies, then the trouble began. 
Woe to him who ventured to foresee a problem and offer a 
plan of action to metit. Firstly, he was rebuffed as a damned 
“intellectual” and secondly he was apostate from the wobbly 
creed of drifting into political crises with no other plan than 
the Preamble and the Industrial Union Chart. 

Some waited for a general strike and scorned other methods, 
others were willing to have appeals to the President made 
for them but not by them. After some had made individual 
appeals it was decided that they had done wrongly. Then the 
question arose, “Shall we all appeal?” A statement refusing 
to appeal for clemency was drawn up, but no more than a few 
could agree on its items. Finally, however, someone sent it 
out and it was published over the names of all prisoners 
without their knowledge as “An Open Letter to President 
Harding.” 

There was a storm of protest until, suddenly, it was 
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discovered that the detested thing was winning great publicity 
among the liberals. At once and ever after, those who had 
protested it most were most set upon upholding their inter- 
pretations of “The Open Letter.” 

The bitter differences came over these interpretations. 
For the question then arose, “Shall we accept clemency which 
we have not applied for?” And then the question which split 
the prisoners into hostile groups, “Shall we accept conditional 
commutation?” Some wanted a vindication of innocence of 
any conspiracy against the imperialist war, and some wished, 
practically, that the government guarantee not to molest them 
henceforth in the perfectly legal “purely industrial” and peace- 
ful pursuit of overthrowing capitalism. 

The lack of political sagacity and planfulness among the 
wobblies, together with the artful maneuvers of the govern- 
ment to split them, harmonized nicely, and it is a tragic 
truth that the final release of all, instead of giving strength 
to the whole I. W. W., brought such division into its aiready 
confused and mediocre leadership that it still bleeds from the 
schism. 

* * *& & 

There is no question but that the I. W. W. suffered from the 
loss of leadership when the whole leading stratum went to 
prison. Nor is there any doubt that the test of war and 
prison found that leadership’s weak spot—its lack of revolu- 
tionary ideological unity, and so disrupted the group that its 
release from prison was another blow to the organization as 
a whole. 

It is a practical proof that a union, even though led by 
heroes, so long as they do not have a unified political concept 
of the revolutionary struggle, cannot effectively lead and 
direct such essentially political struggle as is the fight 
against imperialist wars or even the release of political 
prisoners. 

* * & & 

Where is the revolutionary leadership such as gave the I. 
W. W. its proud name? The historical conflict at Goldfield, 
the marching thousands led to victory at Lawrence, the 
battles of McKees Rocks, the bitter violence of the Mesaba 
Iron Range strike led by those whose war cry against the 
thugs of the Steel Trust was “Three dead gunmen for one 
dead miner!” Was the defense of the union hall at Centra- 
lia but an ember which flared in the darkness? 

There is nothing pre-ordained about it. The I. W. W. may 
continue to decay under a legalistic, pacifist and sectarian 
leadership; or it may well be that its earnest revolutionary 
elements among the rank end file may organize upon Com- 
munist principles and lead the I. W. W. to a greater and 
better future. But it must face realities! 

The unquestioned center of revolutionary unionism is today 
the Red International of Labor Unions. It is sectarian sil- 
liness for the I. W. W. to pretend that it is strong enough in 
numbers or ideas either to contest the field or stand aside 
in mythical “independence.” The I. W. W. has never claimed 
world jurisdiction, and it has officially disclaimed it. At 
the very First Convention, Resolution No. 16 declared the 
intention of immediate relations with the _ International 
Secretariat. Delegates were often sent to International Con- 
Secretariat. Isolation must be ended and the I. W. W. affil- 


iated to the Red International of Labor Unions. 
sec & & 
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Recognition that mere unionism is not sufficient for the 
revolutionary struggle should lead to recognition that there 
are two kinds of political parties, one which reflects the 
economic interests of the capitalist class and the other which 
reflects the economic interests of the working class. The 
I. W. W. should discriminate between these two, opposing 
the one, fraternizing and cooperating with the other. 

Eight Centralia victims are rotting their lives away at 
Walla Walla, eight-five proletarian fighters of the I. W. W. 
are imprisoned in California, many others are scattered about 
the penitentiaries of this nation. Each group has its trials, 
tragedies and its lessons, which may not be told except by 
themselves. Certainly the writer would not attempt to detail 
their experiences as he has his own. But they are prisoners 
of the class war. They are our own. They are proletarian 
fighters. And they must be freed! 

Everywhere, every Communist or militant worker must go 
to the I. W. W. and say, “You may differ with us on many 
things, but there are wobblies in prison. Do you agree that 
they ought to get out? If so, let us unite our forces on this 
one issue! Let us work together to rouse not only a protest 
but a revolutionary protest! Let us fight upon the basis of 
class struggle. Let us agree that our prisoners must be free 
not merely because they are innocent, but because they are 
workers who fought for their class. Upon that basis alone 
can we get their class to fight for them! 

“To the capitalist government let us say, “Give back to 
their class the wobblies in prison!” 


The World’s Workers Stand 
Behind Them! 
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Thus far labor has prevented the execution of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, but they may have even a worse fate—the fate that 
has befallen Tom Mooney. A supreme effort is necessary if 
they are to be spared this living tomb. 
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The Communists Take the Lead in Minnesota 


By C. A. 


- oe OR a number of years Minne- 

sota has been in the public 
eye. The action of the state labor 
movement in endorsing amalgama- 
tion, its repeated demands for the 
release of Mooney and Billings and 
Sacco and Vanzetti, its stand for 
the repeal of criminal syndicalism 
laws and for the dismissal of the 
cases against the Communists ar- 
rested in the Michigan raids, as 
well as the success of its efforts to 
form a political alliance with the 
farmers in a farmer-labor party, 
have won for the Minnesota trade 
unionists the approval of all real progressives throughout the 
country. 

The same causes brought to Minnesota the bitter opposition 
of the labor bureaucracy, as represented by the officials of the 
A. F. of L. and their henchmen in the Minnesota state fe- 
deration. 

In every one of the progressive moves undertaken, in all 
the important struggles, the militants from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis played the leading role. In the conventions of 
both the state federation of labor and the Minnesota Farmer- 
Labor Party, the delegations from the Twin Cities, always 
strongly interspersed with Communists, have been the ones to 
advance the program and give militant expression to the 
needs and desires of the workers in the shops, mills and 
mines. This soon became apparent to the A. F. of L. machine 
and its local tools. They realized that if they were to succeed 
in blocking th rapid moves to the left being made by the 
workers in Minnesota, they would have to destroy the influ- 
ence of the left wing over the central labor bodies in those 
two cities. 
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Gompers Steps In. 


Three years ago the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
sent organizer (7?) Paul Smith to Minneapolis. For three 
years he has been sitting around Minneapolis hotels draw- 
ing his salary and expense allowance of $18 per day, doing 
good work as a stool pigeon for Gompers, (and now Green), 
but absolutely nothing to organize or improve the conditions 
of the wage workers. At irregular intervals he has con- 
descended to attend meetings of the Minneapolis Trade & 
Labor Assembly, usually, howéver, only when he had some 
ultimatum to serve on the organization. It has become quite 
a common occurrence during the past three years, to see him 
drag his.two hundred pounds of pork up to the platform and 
rather harshly notify the delegates that they have again 
aroused the ire of his Gompersian majesty, and that they 
must either repent or see their charter revoked. 

The threat of the revocation of that much-abused, age-worn, 
charter has caused many sleepless nights to 
reactionaries and even to some fake progressives. 


Minneapolis 

Whenever 
a radical measure has been presented to the Assembly, they 
have pointed to the ancient document which adorns the wall 
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and solemnly warned the delegates that the string that held 
it was getting very thin. Today the string has broken—the 
charter has been revoked. After three years, Paul Smith has 
finally accomplished the job for which he was sent to Min- 
nesota. 

For six months, during which time it is on probation, the 
Assembly will be without a charter and then the new charter 
will be granted under the name of the “Central Labor Union 
of Minneapolis and Hennepin County.” The old name, 
according to Smith, having become smirched with Com- 
munism. 

The Executive Council of the A. F. of L. has spent close to 
$20,000 on Mr. Smith’s maintenance during the past three 
years’ time. In return for that amount they have succeeded 
in driving the Communists out of the Minneapolis central 
body, but they have strengthened the position of the Com- 
munists among the rank and file in the local unions. The 
most disastrous part of their attack has been to destroy the 
militancy of one of the best central bodies in this country and 
to drive many weaklings out of the labor movement. 

Constitution Ignored. 

In their attack against the left wing they ignored the con- 
stitution of the A. F. of L. and all parliamentary precedent. 
Comrade Stevens, Comrade Frank, and the writer were 
protested as delegates to the Assembly because of mem- 
bership in the Workers (Communist) Party. The constitution 
of the A. F. of L. provides that no delegate shall be unseated 
until charges have been preferred against him and he has had 
a trial before a committee of the Assembly. It further 
provides that the delegate shall have the right of appeal to 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, 
and pending this appeal he shall retain his seat in the central 
body. 

All these rules were ignored. The Communists were 
unceremoniously thrown out, after which the local leaders 
entered into an agreement with the American Federation of 
Labor which provides that no person who is a member of the 
Workers Party, the I. W. W., or any other “dual revolution- 
ary” organization, may hold office in the Assembly. The left 
wing countered by putting up a complete left wing slate com- 
posed entirely of members of the Workers Party. These 
candidates ran on the following program: 

1. The immediate organization of a council of unemployed 
workers to include all working class organizations—this coun- 
cil to raise the slogan of “Work or full trade union wages for 
the unemployed.” 

3. The Assembly to lead an aggressive fight for increases 
in wages and against any lengthening of the hours of labor or 
reductions in wages. 

4. A militant fight to force the ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment. 

5. No persecution or expulsion of delegates because of their 
political beliefs or affiliations. 

6. A fight to force the repeal of the Minnesota criminal 
syndicalism laws and support of all campaigns for relief of 
class war prisoners. 
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7. The Assembly to work against the influence of the 
Republican, Democratic, LaFollette, and all other capitalist 
or middle class politicians in the Farmer-Labor movement. 

8. The “Labor Review” to be made into a fighting organ 
of the trade union movement, recognizing the class struggle 
and severely criticising all schemes of class collaboration and 
to give publicity to the campaign for unity in the international 
trade union movement. 

9. The Assembly to enter into united fronts with all other 
working class organizations who will fight for the above 
program. ‘ 

The candidates running on this slate were immediately 
ruled off the ballot by the reactionary officialdom. An 
appeal from the decision was not permitted. 

Copies of the program had been printed, however, and 
circulated broad-cast throughout the entire local labor move- 
ment. It won support for our Party and influence among 
the rank and file for our members. This is shown by the 
manner in which the local unions are supporting us in our 
fight. Not a single local union has withdrawn a Communist 
delegate from the Assembly since the attack started. All our 
members have been re-elected as delegates by their locals. 
Lathers Local No. 190, which had not previously been re- 
presented by a Communist delegate, elected Comrade Walter 
Frank and when his credentials were protested re-elected him, 
protesting against his unseating and demanding in a com- 
munication to the Assembly that they be permitted to choose 
their own delegates. 

Strikebreaker-Government Defended. 


In this fight the right wing has shown its true colors. Its 
leaders are either dead from the shoulders up and _ have 
learned nothing from the experience of the last few years, or 
else they are stool pigeons for the capitalist class and are 
deliberately misleading the workers in their struggles. In 
either case they are equally dangerous. In every labor strug- 
gle the powers of the capitalist state have been used against 
the workers—the courts, the police, and the militia. Yet, 
we find the right wing group drawing up a new set of by-laws, 
adopted at the last meeting which requires every delegate to 
take the following pledge before being seated: 


“I further pledge my word and ‘honor that | am not 
a member of any dual organization or revolutionary 
movement against the government of the United 
States, and that I will not become a member of such 
an organization, so long as | am a delegate to this 
Assembly, and should | do so, | shall automatically 
cease to be a delegate. 


Apparently Sam Gompers’ dying message to defend Amer- 
ican capitalism has taken firm hold of the reactionaries in 
the Minneapolis labor movement. 

Communists Expose Betrayals 

Throughout this entire fight the Communists have at all 
times set forth and defended the program of the Workers 
(Communist) Party and of the Trade Union Educational 
League. We have built up our own independent support in 
the movement as opposed to both the center and right wing 
groups. When the leaders of either of these groups have 
attempted to put policies into effect that would weaken the 
workers in their struggle, we have been ruthless in our criti- 
cism. This has greatly increased our influence over the rank 
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and file but it has also increased the bitterness of the 
reactionary attack. 

In St. Paul, Comrade J. F. Emme received the Farmer- 
Labor nomination for Congress in the last election. The 
reactionaries under the leadership of Mahoney and Starkey 
gave their support to the Republican candidate rather than 
support one who stood for the real workingclass program. 
They went so far to the right that they and the candidate 
they supported were entirely acceptable to some of the largest 
corporations in the city. So respectable did they become that 
the Hamm Brewing Co., donated the use of a building on the 
most prominent corner in the city for the local headquarters; 
the Northern States Power Co., donated the heat and light; 
the Bell Telephone trust donated the phone service; the Louis 
F. Dow Co., whose printers had been on strike for two years, 
donated the office furniture. 


Emme Attacked. 

Our Party issued 25,000 printed leaflets in the last political 
campaign under the caption of “Save the Farmer-Labor 
Party,” exposing the berayals of Mahoney and Starkey in 
supporting the Republican candidate for Congress and telling 
of the alliance that had been made in Ramsay County with 
the financial interests. It urged support for the full Farmer- 
Labor state ticket while supporting Foster and Gitlow on the 
national ticket. 

This leaflet aroused a storm in the local labor movement— 
the rank and file lining up for the most part with us, as 
evidenced by the 13,000 votes polled by Comrade Emme. The 
reactionaries countered by preferring charges against 
Comrades Emme and Votaw, (The leaflet had been issued in 
the name of Comrade Votaw as secretary of the St. Paul 
Cc. C. C.) and after a trial before a committee of hand-picked 
reactionaries, they were found guilty. The report of the com- 
mittee providing for their unseating as delegates to the 
Assembly was adopted by a very close vote at a meeting 
packed with reactionary delegates. 

An appeal is now being taken to the local unions. Comrade 
Emme and other Party members are addressing several locals 
every night setting forth our program and exposing the 
policy of the reactionary leaders. Many locals are going on 
record repudiating the action of the Assembly in unseating 
our comrades. It is hardly possible that we will be able to 
carry this referendum but it is having the effect of crystal- 
lizing a definite left wing block supporting our program in 
every local union. 

To Destroy F. L. Federation 


It has now become quite clear that the support of the 
Republican candidate for Congress in the fourth congressional 
district and the support given the middle class politician, 
LaFollette, by the reactionaries was not accidental. That 
was the beginning of a move to destroy the Farmer-Labor 
Party in Minnesota as a party representing interests of the 
workers and farmers. 

A few days ago a conference was held in St. Paul composed 
of the Farmer-Labor members of the state legislature; 
Mahoney and Harmon, chairman and secretary respectively 
of the Farmer-Labor Federation; Buckler, the state chairman 
of the Farmer-Labor Party, and a few others who were not 
yet in but desired to get into some political office. At this 
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MARCH, 1917.—OVERTHROW OF THE CZAR- 
IST GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. The photo in 
the upper right hand corner is a Petrograd street 
scene during the bourgeois revolution. 

MARCH, 1871.—ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
COMMUNE OF PARIS. The white-bearded old 
lion at the right is Louis Auguste Blanqui, a fore- 
most inspirer of the Paris Commune. All during 
the period of the Commune (March 18 to May 27) 
Blanqui was a prisoner of Thiers at Versailles; 
the communards offered to give up all their hos- 
tages in return for the liberty of Blanqui, but 
Thiers refused. Immediately below Blanqui is a 
famous picture representing the spirit of the com- 
munards. To the left is Louise Michel, heroine 
and martyr of the Commune. in the right-hand 
corner oval is depicted the last stand of the com- 
munards against the bullet-riddied wall of the 
cemetery of Pere Lachaise. The narrow rectangu- 
lar picture to the left of it illustrates the frater- 
nization of soldiers and populace on the morning 
of March 19. 

MARCH, 1919.—FOUNDING OF THE COMMUN. 
IST INTERNATIONAL. In the lower left hand 
corner Lenin is shown addressing the historic 
Second Congress of the Comintern. Above, in the 
oval, is depicted a session of the Third Congress 
held in the “Bolshoi” Theatre, Moscow. The street 
scene shows the armed workers of Petrograd, 
passing in review before the representatives of the 
international, in front of the Winter Palace of the 
former czars, Petrograd. To the right of this is a 
Photograph of Zinoviev, president of the Comintern. 
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Industrial Depression or Prosperity? 
By Earl R. Browder 


NE year and a half ago it seemed that the United States 

was headed directly for a huge economic depression. 
Production was sharply on the decline. Agriculture was in 
the midst of a deep depression which was forcing hundreds 
of thousands of farmers into bankruptcy. Foreign trade was 
slowing down and prospects for increase were not bright. 
Building operations, the backbone of the previous boom, had 
more than overcome the war-time shortage and seemed cer- 
tain to be drastically curtailed. Unemployment was rampant 
and steadily growing. 

With the beginning of the year 1924, however, there came 
a halt to the downward trend. For the first three months 
production and employment recovered somewhat, before mak- 
ing another plunge which reached its last low point in Au- 
gust, 1924. But even as the downward curve of industry was 
again making itself felt (March, 1924), it was becoming ap- 
parent that the immediate economic crisis in the United 
States (even though unavoidable because its underlying 
causes could not be removed without changing the capitalist 
system) might yet be postponed for a year or so. At that 
time the writer said: 

“We are certain that unemployment on a mass 
scale will face the working class in the near future. 
That does not mean that we can say positively that 
it will be in the summer of 1924, or the winter of 
1924-25, or even that it may not be held off until the 
summer of 1925. The tendency is fixed by broad un- 
derlying factors which do not admit of unemploy- 
ment being prevented, but the tempo of development 
is subject to variation by many minor factors.” 

This cautious estimate made one year ago has been 
strikingly justified by the developments of the latter part of 
1924 and the first month of 1925. Industry and commerce 
have been recovering with startling rapidity. It would be as 
idle and erroneous to ignore this fact, as it would be, on the 
other hand, to overestimate its significance for the future. 

The Basis of the Recovery. 

What is the basis of the recent revival of industry? Has 
is been brought about by a fundamental change in the econ- 
omy of America which has laid the ground for a new long- 
term boom? Or was our previous estimate erroneous that a 
crisis was imminent? Or has there been merely the entrance 
of some new factor of passing effect, accompanied, perhaps, 
by a higher degree of vitality in the market than statistics 
had foreshadowed? 

My judgment is, and the facts support the opinion, that 
the explanation is the last mentioned one 

Two new factors, not visible a year ago, have been of 
decisive effect in starting the course of industry upward 
again. One of these is the world shortage of grain accom- 
panied by a large harvest in the United States, which has 
relieved the agricultural crisis. This first factor is expressed 
in the price of wheat at $2 per bushel on the Chicago market 
in January of this year. The other factor is the increased 
exports which have been stimulated and increased by the 
credit and political power of the United States, overcoming 


the effects of the ordinary laws of the world market which 
would have choked them off. 

The agricultural recovery is, without doubt, of a passing 
nature. It is hardly likely that there will occur again imme- 
diately the conjunction of a world shortage of grain with a 
bumper crop in the United States. The agricultural industry, 
the most unorganized economic field of activity, is the most 
subject to drastic ups and downs. The chances are strongly 
in the direction of American agriculture again next year fac- 
ing the same problems of one year ago, which have not been 
touched fundamentally by the present high prices. The 
effect of $2 wheat upon the industrial crisis in America has 
been merely in the direction of postponing it to a later date. 

The Question of Foreign Trade. 
~- Forecasts of depression in 1924 were based partially upon 
the expectation of curtailed export of commodities to foreign 
markets. This expectation was based upon the continued 
breakdown of European economics, with the absence of pur- 
chasing power in the face of dire need, combined with the 
development of capitalist production in what were formerly 
colonies of the original “mother lands” of capitalism and the 
increased intensity of competition in the markets generally. 

In spite of all factors working against the expansion of 
American trade in the world markets, however, the statistics 
for the first 11 months of 1924, show net exports of merchan- 
dise were more than three and one-half times as large as the 
amount for the same period in 1923. (See Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, January, 1925.) 

Whereas in 1923 the visible balance of trade was against 
the United States by $28,000,000, in 1924 this had changed 
to a favorable balance of $612,000,000. 

This tremendous jump in the foreign trade of the United 
States was not based upon participation in the “open mar- 
kets” of the world, if there is any such thing left in this, the 
modern monopolist era of capitalism. It was based upon for- 
eign investments. And, as it was pointed out for the first 
time by Lenin, foreign investments are the principal instru- 
ment of every great capitalist power for subjugating the 
markets of the world. 

And with what a dramatic sweep has American capital 
flooded the world markets during the year 1924. 

Twenty-six groups of securities, issued by European gov- 
ernments or bearing their guarantees were floated in Ameri- 
ca, with about the same number from Latin America and the 
Far-East. The amount involved was more than $1,000,000,000, 
distributed as follows: Europe $473,000,000; Japan, $185,000,- 
000; Latin America, $192,000,000; Canada, $200,000,000. These 
were almost entirely new investments. 

Foreign securities of all kinds issued in the United 
States during 1924 amounted to approximately one and one- 
half billion dollars, of which, according to the Annalist of 
Feb. 2, from which these figures are taken, about one billion 
represented new investment of American capital abroad. 

The United States Department of Commerce estimates 
that at the first of the year 1925, American investments 
abroad, not including war loans, amounted to $8,000,000,000. 
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The estimated income to American security holders from 
these foreign investments is $400,000,000 annually. 

The practical effect of this terrific flood of capital and 
credit from America to the markets of the world has been 
to capture, to seize by the monopolistic power created there- 
by, the outlet for three and one-half times as much merchan- 
dise from American factories for 1924 over 1923, in spite of 
the otherwise unfavorable constellation. 


Other Factors in the Temporary Recovery. 


Another factor in postponing the depression has been the 
continuation of the building boom beyond the wiping out of 
the estimated war shortage. In spite of the predictions of the 
experts, such as those of the F. W. Dodge Corporation, that 
building for 1924 would show a decline of 10 per cent, there 
was a positive increase, making 1924 the greatest building 
year in history. Building for the year amounted to 603 
million square feet of floor space, totally a value of $3,547,251,- 
571; compared with but a half-billion dollars building in 1918 
for example, or with one and a half billion in 1919, a boom 
year. The capacity for the domestic market to carry on the 
building operations beyond the point of making-up the war- 
time shortage had been underestimated by all concerned. 


Whether the Dawes’ plan has been of appreciable effect 
in the temporary revival in any direct manner is questionable. 
It may be and is contended that the acceptance of the Dawes’ 
plan by the governments of Europe, meaning as it does the 
acceptance of the hegemony of the House of Morgan at least 
for the time, has stimulated the foreign investments previous- 
ly mentioned and thereby helped in the recovery of commerce 
and industry. However much this is true, the Dawes’ plan 
has not been successful in its supposed object of rehabilitat- 
ing European economics. These continue in a state of chaos 
at least as bad, if not worse, than a year ago. A Berlin dis- 
patch, for example, in the New York Herald-Tribune of Jan. 
27, states: 

“The lack of developmeut of Germany’s foreign 

trade since the adoption of the Dawes’ report is caus- 
ing serious misgivings in Allied and German official 
circles here concerning the fate of the reparations 
settlement achieved in London. Figures obtained 
today tend to confirm these fears, although they do 
not yet justify final opinions. While showing a con- 
siderable increase of German imports, particularly 
from the United States (my emphasis, E. B.), the 
figures reveal but a slight rise in German exports.” 


In other words, the effect of the Dawes’ plan, while arti- 
ficially stimulating imports into Germany, particularly from 
the United States, has done nothing whatever to change the 
chaos of European economics to any kind of ordered ar- 
rangement. And this is inevitably so. Whatever temporary 
advantage it gives to one section of the capitalists, it is at 
the expense of the economy of another portion of the world, 
thus aggravating the fundamental contradictions of world 
capitalism. 

Transportation Expansion. 


Figures of transportation of merchandise for 1924 show, 
in spite of the sharp decline in the middle of the year, that 
the total car loadings were but 2.66 per cent less than 1923. 

In the meantime the car loadings for 1925, first three 
weeks of Jaunary, show an increase over “normal” (based up- 
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on previous figures for the same periods), of 6.5, 17.4 and 
18.2 per cent. 

The American Railway Association, in its annual report, 
says: 

“From the information now available the indica- 
tions are that the railroads will be called on to 
handle the largest car load business during 1925 of 
any year on record and the conservative estimate of 
11,844,125 cars to be loaded during the first three 
months is 256,851 cars or 2.2 per cent higher than 
the same period of 1924, the previous high record for 
the same period and 513,702 cars or 4.5 per cent high- 
er than the same period of 1923.” 


On the basis of such estimates as the above, large sums 
of capital are being expended upon renewals and replace- 
ments of railroad equipment. Transportation thus becomes 
a factor in stimulating the industrial revival, as well as being 
a measure of the extent of that revival. 


What the Revival Means to the Workers. 


Tremendous profits for the capitalists of America are 
being coined out of the business revival. These profits are, in 
turn, being capitalized, with the resulting terrific boom on the 
stock exchange. But what has the year 1924 meant for the 
workers, and what are the prospects for 1925? 

What has happened to the working class during the past 
year is graphically illustrated by the comparison of two fig- 
ures from the “Survey of Current Business” of the United 
States Department of Commerce for January. They are as 
follows: 

Decrease Nov. 1924, 
from Nov. 1923. 
2.7 per cent 
12.0 per cent 


Production of manufactures 

Factory Employment 

In other words, unemployment has been increased among 
the workers to the extent of almost 10 per cent more than 
the decrease of production will explain. The working class 
of the United States has been subjected to more intense ex- 
ploitation, to speeding up, to lengthening of hours, to cutting 
of wages. And the illusory “prosperity” of the capitalist 
class, which will be shortlived but while it lasts is coined into 
hard dollars, is thus for the workers transformed into its 
opposite, into greater misery, unemployment, and a constantly 
lowered standard of living. 


When Will the Crisis Come? 


For the working class, capitalism is just one crisis after 
another, and prosperity is a reality only to those small sec- 
tions whom the capitalists find it advantageous to corrupt by 
special privileges. So when we speak of the approaching 
crisis it means rather that breakdown of the capitalist sys- 
tem of production that closes the factories on a mass scale 
and halts production or brings on a war. Such a crisis is 
definitely in the near future for the United States. The 
question is, how soon will it come, and how? Will it be this 
year or next? Will it express itself in stopping production 
or in another world slaughter? 

These are the questions that are placed upon the order 
of business for the working class of America. And whatever 
the alternative that history chooses, the basic preparation of 
the working class for the struggles into which it will be 
thrown is the same: Organization of the millions of unor- 
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ganized into the labor unions; transformation of the ante- 
quated craft union structure into powerful industrial unions 
capable of throwing the mass power of the workers into the 
struggle; the crystallization of an iron disciplined vanguard 
in the Workers (Communist) Party; unity with the working 
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class of all other lands; revolutionary struggle for the over- 
throwal of the blood-sucking capitalist system, the institu- 
tion of workers’ rule and the conquest of industry and govern- 
ment for the working class—the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 


Douarnenez, the Pride of All France 


 Seieameepempsiee is a town on the coast of Brittany, in 

northwest France, whose inhabitants are sturdy and 
hard-working and capable of putting up a stubborn scrap for 
their rights now and then. The recent strike of the Douar- 


nenez fishermen and sardine cannery workers has aroused 








SrrikeE CoMMITTEE OF DOUARNENEZ. 


Tue Man Witu One Eye, Fourtu From THE Lert 
IN THE Borrom Row, 1s FLANcHES, ComMUNtIST Mayor 
oF DoUARNENEZ, WHo Was Removep From OFFICE BY 
HicgHer GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES FOR AIDING THE 
STRIKERS. 


The Red Voice 


HEN | first saw you there— 
Near that window—where the sun never comes— 
You were green and straight; 
You were then in bloom. 
Brilliant blood-flower, 
The sweet odor of your blossoms 
Challenged the stench in this cellar. 


1 knew you would not be able 
To hold up your head—for long: 
Anything so delicately beautiful 
Would perish at that window. 


Now your stalk grows paler and paler— 
The tip is white; 

The once brilliant carmine of your flowers 
Has faded; 

The odor you give out is like the breath 
Of a starved and dying child. 


the whole of France. As a result of the wage increases won 
in the strike, the men now get 1% francs (7% cents) an hour, 
while the women workers get one franc (5% cents) an hour 
A basic 8-hour day is established, with “time and a half” pay 
for overtime up to three hours, and “double time” for every 
hour additional. 


























ScANNING THE Horizon. 


AFTER THE WINNING OF THE DOUARNENEZ STRIKE. 
WomMEN WATCHING FoR THEIR HusspaNnps BRINGING IN 
rHE SARDINES TO BE CANNED. 


You ARE a starved and dying fiower: 
At the approach of death you lose hope. 


Oh, lovely still! tho dying.... 

Lovely flower, 

If you will live thru this dark night 
| will batter down that wall 

And you shall bask in the rays of the sun, 
The green will return to your stalk. 
Once more you will bear blooms 
The color of pure red blood; 

Once more shall your perfume 

Be wafted thru the air—to me. 

No more shall you droop 

In this deep black pit of the night, 
For the life-giving sun of the new day 
Will conquer the night. 


O lovely flower, 
Drink in what life you can until the morn— 
When | will batter down the walls of hate. 
—JACQUELINE PERREAULT. 
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Lenin and the New Wave of Marxism 


Leninism, a Marxian Science 


By Manuel Gomez 


WO or three years, ago, a burgeois journalist—I believe 

it was Isaac Don Levine— published a book which he 
called “The Revival of Marxism.” Whoever the author was, he 
was enough of an observer to note the plain fact that we are 
living in a period of world upheaval; and in such a period the 
revolutionary teachings of Karl Marx come naturally into their 
own. In every country on earth, workers are studying the 
Marxian doctrines and finding their application in struggle. 
They are looking beyond the old “marked passages” too. It 
is an outstanding characteristic, one which will have mo- 
mentous consequences for the proletarian revolution, that the 
“revival of Marxism” takes place under the aegis of the living 
accomplishments of Soviet Russia and the Communist In- 
ternational. 

Of couse it is incorrect to speak of a “revival” of Marxism, 
for Marxism has never been dead. It is merely that the 
world crisis of capitalism has brought to the forefront of the 
fighting labor movement the consistent champions of orthodox 
Marxism, against the distortions and systematic “watering 
down” practised by the leaders of the Second International. 
These are the men whose activity has featured this new wave 
of Marxism. The present ascendency of Marxian influence is 
the product of objective conditions—but it is significant that 
the outstanding Marxian spokesman of the period is not 
Kautsky or Hilferding or Otto Bauer, but Lenin. 

Comrade Lenin was nothing if not a Marxist. He used to say 
that Marx was a fosterfather whom he adopted early in life, 
adding... “and I have never had occasion to be ashamed of 
the relationship.” Lenin knew Marx’s writings as only a 
few men have known them. And he was an orthodox Marxist 
in the sense of the living revolutionary theory; not in the 
sense of the dead letter. This is everywhere apparent: not 
only in his bold reliance upon Marxian fundamentals but even 
in the minutest details, as evidenced in all the activities of 
the Russian Communist Party—the Bolsheviki. 

Leninism is not therefore some modern “corrective” of 
Marxism; nor is there anything in Leninism which does not 
have its origin in Marxism. We often hear Leninism spoken 
of as “Marxism in action.” But this definition is worse than 
meaningless. It presupposes that the Marxism of Marx was 
not “Marxism in action”—a conception which may be comfort- 
ing to certain latter day “Marxian” saints, but which does not 
square with the life history of the man who was deported by 
three bourgeois governments, who founded the First Interna- 
tional and who was in active contact with the work of the 
Paris Commune of 1871. 

Yet “Leninism” is not an idle word, reflecting a contempor- 
ary flare for Russian nomenclature. Marxism and Leninism 
are not just two names for the same _ thing. Leninism is 
something with quite a definite content of its own. It is in 
fact a distinct science, under the general head of Marxism. 
It is Marxism in the final stage of capitalism. 

The lines of the Marxian analysis continue to hold good; 
they are reinforced from day to day by fresh proofs. However, 


there have been changes in the tempo of revolutionary 
development within capitalist society which Marx could not 
possibly have foreseen. The tempo of the revolutionizing 
process shifted, and shifted again. The unmistakable signs 
of the final stage of capitalism did not appear until a relatively 
high degree of capitalist development had been reached, 
involving society in a complex maze of changing relationships, 
which offer a necessary starting point for new lines of 
proletarian strategy. These new factors cannot be properly 
gauged or made use of except in the light of the Marxian 
science of Leninism. Their interpretation and the resulting 
tactics and strategy of struggle constitute a legitimate ad- 
dition to Marxism, which should not be misunderstood or 
minimized. Everything that is distinctive in the Communist 
program is based upon it. 
The World of Marx’s Time. 

Marx lived between 1818 and 1863. Mazzini, Bismarck and 
John Bright were his contemporaries. The wars of those days 
were, for the most part, national wars for the establishment 
of national bourgeois states. In the sphere of commerce and 
industry, textiles were dominant, which means that the needs 
of the textile industry were a primary political consideration. 
England was of course the classic example of capitalist 
development. and it is worthy of note that this England was 
famous as the home of free competition, free trade and 
“insular” foreign policy. As to the course of empire, even 
Disraeli, by no means a “little Englander,” was able to 
remark: “Colonies are millstones arond the neck of the 
mother country.” 

After 1848 the capitalist class was definitely in the ascend- 
ency everywhere in Europe, but it was a class that was 
relatively unused to power and to all appearances incapable 
of withstanding serious opposition from below. The emerg- 
ence of a distinct proletarian grouping, which was to be 
clearly noted as far back as the first sorties of 1848, gave 
ground for belief that the reign of the capitalists was to be 
brief; the deep-rooted contradictions of capitalism, plainly 
discerned by Marx, seemed to be moving toward an early 
culmination. 

Instead of collapsing capitalism appeared to acquire 
equilibrium. But temporary stabilization could not do away 
with its contradictions, which were at once the basis of its 
existence and its inevitable doom. 

Marx analyzed the entire capitalist order as a system 
feeding upon surplus value, or “unpaid labor,” which the 
bourgeoisie is able to exact as a toll upon the producers 
because of its monopoly of the means of production. He 
showed how all the accumulating inconsistencies of this 
system find expression in a growing intensification of the class 
struggle between capitalists and proletarians, and he proved 
conclusively that the workers are destined to be “the grave- 
diggers of capitalism.” 

Ours is the good fortune to live in an age when the 
expropriators are being expropriated. Under the leadership of 








the Russian Communist Party, the Russian workers have 
already taken the decisive step in the accomplishment of 
their historic mission as predicated by Marx. The Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, covering one-sixth of the surface of 
the globe, stands as a fundamentally anti-capitalist wedge in 
the system of world capitalist states. 

Lenin was the theoretician and strategist and guiding spirit 
of the Russian Revolution. Despite his death, he remains the 
theoretician and strategist and guiding spirit of the world 
revolution today. He was a Marxist, a great Marxist; and 
being a Marxist, he created the science of Leninism. 

Lenin’s world, the world of our own time, presents many 
important contrasts from the world of Marx. It is a world 
which the Marxian analysis anticipated but which Marx did 
not expect to take shape in its full and definitive integration, 
because he believed the process of capitalist development 
would be interrupted by the social revolution long before. 

Our World; the World of Lenin 

Capitalism has become world capitalism, reaching to the 
very ends of the earth. It is capitalism grown desperate at 
the inadequacy of its own confines. 

Lenin counted among his contemporaries Clemenceau, 
Kaiser “Bill” and J. P. Morgan. The classic country of 
capitalism is no longer England, but the United States, with 
its huge accumulation of capital, and its war-hungry iron and 
steel industry, which has become, as Comrade Pavlovitch 
puts it, “the central industrial star, around which, like planets 
around the sun, there revolve many important branches of 
the capitalist economy of the biggest states.” Free compet- 
ition appears only as a survival, existing precariously as the 
plaything of gigantic trusts, cartels and syndicates. Free 
trade is an outworn dogma even in Kngland. 

No longer do capitalist statesmen look disdainfully upon the 
idea of colonial expansion. Since Marx’s death, the empires of 
the world have increased in extent by nearly 175 per cent. 
Capitalist policy has become imperialist policy, culminating in 
devastating imperialist wars. The world war of 1914-18, 
resulting in the sudden release of deep-going revolutionary 
forces for the overthrow of capitalism, was the inevitable 
consequence. 

This modern world is the center of Lenin’s theories. 

Kautsky, Hilferding and the other dignified apostles of 
Marxism had gone on wearing their halos in smug unconcern, 
simply repeating Marxian formulas. They distorted much but 
they added nothing. Every once in a while they put forward 
a half-hearted defense of Marx’s law of increasing pauper- 
ization. Marxism was to them a house into which one could 
go and pull down all the shades. They had no desire whatever 
to face the new issue, which kept crowding upon the workers; 
they had no thought of taking active advantage for the prolet- 
arian revolution of every contingency that accompanied the 
evolution of capitalism; their one preoccupation was to escape 
from struggle. Consequently they could not appreciate the 
importance of reviewing and revising policy to meet every 
new phenomenon that arises, of periodically taking a fresh 
estimate of the entire objective situation and fitting it boldly 
into the general Marxian scheme. Hilferding undoubtedly 
stumbled upon some striking economic characteristics of 
imperialism, without ever touching the heart of the problem— 
and without of course laying the basis for any revolutionary 
program of action against capitalism. Lenin approached the 
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question dialectically. He was not satisfied to explain the 
immediate cause of imperialistic foreign policy. He analyzed 
the whole of present-day capitalist economy in all its phases, 
and found it to be the economy of imperialism, the final 
stage of capitalism. 

Imperialism As a Capitalist Necessity 

Imperialism had first presented itself not as a permanent 
crisis within capitalism but as a way out of crisis. In the 
home countries the evolution of capitalism would otherwise 
have long since run its course, its processes choked by huge 
accumulations of undigestible capital, its machinery disor- 
ganized by the absence of a sufficient market for mass com- 
modity production, its working class impoverished and driven 
to revolt. Capitalism could to continue to exist only by con- 
quering the whole wold. 

The scramble for colonies, protectorates, spheres of influ- 
ence, etc., was not something that originated in the brain of 
an irresponsible war lord. It evolved naturally, as an in- 
separable phase of an evolving system of economy, based 
upon large-scale monopolistic industry, finance capital, the 
export of capital, intensified competition on the world 
market, and war. 

With the centralization and concentration of industry, the 
capitalistic control over the state power became simplified. 
Whereas thousands of individual capitalists all competing 
with one another, could give political expression to their com- 
mon class interests on a national scale only through some 
sort of parliamentary or “democratic” state form, Morgan, 
Rockefeller and their clique can use much more direct means. 
Lenin pointed out that there exists today, in every important 
capitalist country, a small “financial oligarchy” which 
exercises a virtual dictatorship over the life of the com- 
munity; democracy is an obvious sham. Thus the govern- 
ment becomes a much more responsive, a more flexible, 
instrument in the hands of the real rulers. 

Conscious revolutionary activity depends, above all, on an 
understanding of the nature and function of the state. Marx 
and Engels had both proved that the state is a weapon—a 
means of oppression in the interests of a ruling class. During 
the long “period of peaceful development of capitalism,” when 
the many competing capitalists were actually interested in 
the Constitution, parliament, free press, etc., the teachings 
of Marx and Engels were easily obscured. Opportunistic 
distorters of Marx found it possible to pose as orthodox 
Marxists; an emasculated pseudo-Marxism appeared, shot 
through and through with petty-bourgeois ideology, carrying 
with it the inference that the state is some sort of impartial 
mediator, representative of no special class and standing out 
from and above society. Lenin, living in the age of imperial- 
ism, was able to pierce this fraud as with a rapier. Notwith- 
standing the many lengthy quotations from Mark and Engels, 
The State and Revolution is one of the most widely read of 
Lenin’s writings, largely because the reader sees so much 
in support of its thesis in the everyday life around him. 

Increasing centralization of the governmental apparatus 
has paralleled centralization of economic power. Repressive 
action against the workers has become open, unequivocal, 
brazen. All the state machinery was used to break the great 
coal strike of 1922, which President Harding proclaimed to 
be “a menace to the public welfare.” No more flagrant and 
brutal violation of workers’ “rights” was ever experienced 
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PEN-SKETCH OF LENIN. 


than in the railway shopmen’s strike of the same year, when 
Judge Wilkerson issued his blanket injunction and the entire 
Burns-Daugherty Department of Justice was turned loose 
upon the workers. During this strike troops were called out 
in 13 states. Side by side with this strike-breaking activity 
go wholesale arrests in disregard of the “rights” of free 
speech and freedom of asembly. The vicious “anti-syndical- 
ist” laws are typical. When the workers, on their part, turn to 
legislation for relief the sham of capitalist democracy is 
manifest. Such laws as may be forced through Congress are 
vitiated in the interpretation, as for instance the Clayton Act. 
And at the end of the long road of legalism there sits the 
Supreme Court, ever ready with a Danbury Hatters decision, a 
Coronado decision or a Child Labor decision. 

The responsiveness of the state machinery to the desires 
of the ruling financial oligarchy is a necessary feature of 
imperialistic foreign policy. The state becomes an agency 
for securing concessions and opening up fields of profitable 
investment abroad. For the export of capital to proceed 
uninterruptedly the government must be ready to “protect 
American interests in Mexico,” to “see that Cuba meets her 
obligations,” to “insist upon a real open door in China.” If 
Morgan’s heavy international loans are endangered it may 
even be necessary to go to war. Workers must be made 
soldiers to fight and die for Morgan. In this the capitalists 
have the assistance of a section of the workers themselves— 
the upper crust, the labor aristocracy, represented by the 
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cynical trade union bureaucracy, which has been systematic- 
ally corrupted by the sharing of super-profits wrung from the 
exploited colonial and semi-colonial territories. 

Capitalism found a temporary escape from the apocalypse 
of its contradications by plunging into imperialism. But, as 
Marx had proved, the contradictions are fundamental. Lenin 
shows that the “escape” has only given rise to new and more 
serious contradictions. Decay of the productive forces under 
monopoly, disintegration of the capitalist class, intensification 
of the class struggle, and war, were some of the fruits. 
Competition on a national scale has been succeeded by compe- 
tition on the world market, with the national states function- 
ing as huge militarized trusts. In discussing the advent of 
imperialism I pointed out that a stage had been reached in 
the evolution of capitalism where it could not continue to 
exist except by conquering the world. The conquest is com- 
plete. In his epoch-making book on Imperialism, the Final 
Stage of Capitalism, Lenin shows that between 1876 and 1914 
four great powers acquired a colonial empire of 14,100,000 
square kilometers, with a population of approximately 
100,000,000. The entire territory of the earth has been 
parceled out. Yet capitalism has now reached a point where 
no single one of the ruling capitalist empires can continue to 
exist except by conquering the world. This is the greatest 
of all the contradictions which imperialism has conjured up. 

From Theory to Action 

Lenin did not study economic contradictions for amusement, 
but in order to make use of them for the struggle against cap- 
italism. Against the background of the general Leninist 
analysis, all the characteristic features of Leninist strategy 
stand out in bold relief. Alliance with the exploited colonial 
and semi-colonial peoples, alliance with the peasantry, neut- 
ralization of certain petty-bourgeois and “de-classed” elements 
—even the Leninist policy with regard to the trade union 
movement, can be largely explained from it. 

The Communist International’s interest in India and Egypt, 
its working alliance with the Kuomingtang party in China, 
thus appear not as isolated incidents but as a conscious union 
of forces destined to participate in the historic overthrow of 
capitalism. It is a practical application of theTheses on the 
Colonial Question adopted at the Second Congress of the 
Comintern, as presented by Lenin with some additions by 
Comrade Roy. 

There were also Theses on the Agricultural Question at the 
Second Congress. Nor did Lenin first begin to think about the 
peasantry after the Russian. Revolution. Otherwise the 
history of that revolution might have been different. Lenin’s 
conception of the role of the peasants in the proletarian rev- 
olution constituted one of his important differences with the 
Mensheviks, and with nearly all the prominent pseudo-Marx- 
ians of the Second International. It is precisely on the 
question of the role of the peasants—the poor farmers, that 
is—that Leninism offers one of its most valuable contributions 
to the strategy of the working class movement. 

Marx believed that agriculture would take the same line 
of development as industry: that it would be absorbed into 
the general capitalist system, that rapid concentration and 
centralization would take place, that large machine-operated 
farms would become the type, etc. In great part this develop- 
ment has actually taken place. Farming capital has become 
highly centralized; it is concentrated in the hands of bankers 
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and as in fact almost lost its separate identity in the general 
fusion of industrial and banking capital under the domination 
of the ruling finance capitalists. The small independent 
farmer is steadily being expropriated, becoming a virtual 
employe of the financial interests and a tenant on the land 
he once owned. The small farm persists, but what student of 
current economic processes can doubt that it is doomed to 
go? If this should occur before the overthrow of capitalism 
there would then be no basis for an alliance between the 
proletariat and the farm-owning agriculturist; there would be 
only the urban and rural proletariat, a more or less homo- 
geneous class, with a simple and obvious unity of purpose in 
the class struggle, along the lines laid down by Marx. 

However, the small farm still persists, and millions of 
“independent” farmers continue, nominally at least, to own 
their farms. But the status of the farmer has changed, in 
the United States probably more than anywhere else in the 
world. He is at the mercy of the grain elevator companies, 
the railroads, the great packing houses, the bankers, the grain 
and produce exchanges—of the whole mechanism of Ameri- 
can finance capital centered in Wall Street. The workers in 
the cities are obliged to carry on a class struggle against large 
and small capitalists alike. But here too the real enemy is 
“Big Business.” It is the co-existence of small farm holdings 
with the domination of finance-capital monopoly, and this in 
the period of imperialism, the final stage of capitalism, which 
forms the basis of the alliance between workers and pcor 
farmers. (In predominantly peasant countries, such as 
Bulgaria, the basis of the alliance is of course somewhat 
different; there it is a question of co-ordinating the struggle 
against capitalism with the struggle against the remaining 
vestiges of feudalism.) 

The consciousness that we are living in the final stage of 
capitalism dominated Lenin’s whole attitude toward the 
question of the role of the peasantry. The role of the prolet- 
ariat had already been laid down by Marx; the corruption 
of a section of the workers in the imperialist countries 
through their participation in a small share of super-profit 
could not change the essential facts of the class struggle. The 
task of the revolutionist was to prepare the workers for the 
overthrow of capitalism and the establishment of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. This meant to organize the revolu- 
tion. It also meant to organize ‘he forces of the revolution 
and first of all the natural leaders of the revolution— the 
“vanguard of the proletariat.” The Russian Communist Party 
is a living embodiment of Leninism; for it was Lenin who 
formulated the role of the revolutionary working class party. 
Its form of organization, its ideology, its discipline, its tactics 
and strategy, all reflect its historic role as the conscious 
vanguard of the proletarian revolution. 

But the class struggle is international. The three 
Internationals—First, Second and Third—reflect the different 
stages of capitalism out of which they sprung. It was no 
accident that Lenin founded the Third (Communist) Interna- 
tional not as an aggregation of parties but as a world party 
with sections in the various countries, a “general staff of the 
world revolution,” to use the phrase expressed at the first 
congress—a Russian Communist Party on a larger canvas. 

War and Revolution 
That was in 1919. The oft-predicted Imperialist War had 
swept across the world, splitting the Second International 
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wide open and exposing the sham Marxism of the Kautskys 
in all its hypocritical ugliness. Marx had given no detailed 
guidance for a situation such as this but the duty of real 
Marxists was clear. It was to oppose the war with all their 
might and to make use of it for the proletarian revolution. 
Lenin found the necessary formula. “Convert the Imperial- 
ist War into a civil war for the overthrow of capitalism!” 

The slogan will live as one of Lenin’s greatest. 

Another of Lenin’s slogans was: “All Power to the 
Soviets!” Lenin discovered the soviets as the form of the 
proletarian dictatorship. He did not create the soviets. They 
were thrown up by revolution, first in 1905 again in 1917. 
But he recognzed their historic signifcance, and for Lenin 
such recognition meant unhesitating and resolute action. 

Everyone realizes that the November Revolution in 
Russia was not a mere palace revolution. It was a mighty 
social upheaval, the greatest that the world has ever known. 
When the full import of this is understood it is impossible to 
picture Lenin as a “putchist,” or a Twentieth Century 
Blanqui, with the Bolsheviki as a modern band of conspira- 
terial Blanquists acting in blind obedience to their leader. 
What the social-democratic fakers resent in Lenin most of 
all is that he was a man of action. But he was more than 
that, as the present article has amply shown. All of Lenin’s 
writings and activity, the entire history of the Bolshevik 
party, went into the making of November. The Russian 
Revolution represents the triumph of Marxism. Lenin suc- 
ceeded, where the pseudo-Marxists failed, because he was 
a great enough Marxist to add to Marx,—to grasp the full 
dialectic nature of Marxism and to apply it concretely even 
in those situations for which Marx had not provided a blue- 
print. Thus it was that, in the final stage of capitalism, he 
was able to analyze the world around him and to work out 
in theory and practise the postulates of the revolutionary 
science of Leninism, which lives after him as the guide of the 
world proletariat. 

This is the only true Marxism. There is constant need 
for innovation and original perspective, and he is no Marxist 
or Leninist who shrinks from this task. Consider only the 
circumstances which surrounded the adoption of such epochal 
policies as “war communism” and the NEP; Lenin could not 
have risen to occasion after occasion if he had been afraid 
to innovate. 


Lenin’s Debt to Marx; Our Debt to Lenin. 


Leninism is an addition to Marxism which does not 
negate, but supplements it. Leninism is the Marxism of the 
final stage of capitalism. For capitalism is still capitalism 
even in the period of imperialism. The class struggle, 
surplus value, the labor theory of value—all of the points of 
the Marxian system—form the very foundation on which the 
theoretical structure of Leninism rests. The dynamics of 
the struggle as formulated by Marx, the dialectic method, the 
materialistic conception of history—these remain the fund- 
amentals of any approach to the problems confronting the 
international proletariat. No one understood this better than 
Lenin. It was as an orthodox Marxist, and he never tired of 
repeating it, that he worked out the doctrines which are 
characteristically his own: 

1. Present-day capitalist economy as the economy 
of imperialism; 
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2. Currents within imperialism and the strategy 
and tactics of the struggle against it; 

3. Reformulation of the nature and function of the 
state, and the necessity of violent revolution; 

4. Linking up of the national liberation movements 
with the class struggle of the proletariat; 

5. Uniting the struggles of the exploted peasantry 
with the struggle of the workers; 

6. Role of the Communist party as the conscious 
vanguard of the proletariat; 

7. Soviets as the form of the proletarian dictator- 
ship; 

8 Extension of the theory and practise of the 
proletarian dictatorship. 

Who can say that these additions to Marxism will be the 
last? The world changes and doctrines once compatible with 
Marxism become outworn while the general structure of 
Marxism remains firm. Marx once said that in England the 
overthrow of capitalism might take place peaceably; if he 
were living today, in the epoch of imperialism, he would 
certainly declare that to be impossible. In the prolonged 
crisis of capitalism growing out of the war, with its unstable 
shifting from open dictatorship to “democratic pacifism” and 
back, with its rapid disintegrating process setting loose new 
forces, with the super-imperialism of the Dawes Plan—it is 
quite possible that new laws will be established and new 
points of proletarian strategy discovered. And they will go 
to reinforce Marxism and Leninism. As Marx wrete, “the 
revolution is throughgoing.” 


Drama for Winter Night 


(Fifth Avenue) 


You can’t sleep here, 

My good man, 

You can’t sleep here. 
This is the house of God. 


The usher opens the church door and he goes out. 


You can’t sleep in this car, old top, 
Not here. 

If Jones found you 

He’d give you to the cops. 
Get-the-hell out now, 

This ain’t home. 

You can’t stay here. 


The chauffer opens the door and he gets out. 


Lord! You can’t let a man lie in the streets 
like this. 

Find an officer quick. 

Send for an ambulance. 

Maybe he is sick but 

He can’t die on this corner, 

Not here! 

He can’t die here. 


Death opens a door. 
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Yellow But Red! 





NEWS NOTE.—“Ten thousand striking Japanese textile 
workers have declared that they will not go back to work 
until the boss is prepared to turn the mill over to them. Com- 
munist influence is reported te be strong among them.” 


Oh, God, 

Lemme git by St. Peter. 

Lemme sit down on the steps of your threne. 
Lemme rest somewhere. 

What did yuh say, God? 

What did yuh say? 

You can’t sleep here. ... 

Bums can’t stay. ... 


The man’s raving. 

Get him to the hospital quick. 
He’s attracting a crowd. 

He can’t die on this corner. 
Ne, no, not here. 


—Langston Hughes. 
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Canada and the British Empire 


By Tim Buck 


O properly understand the significance of the movement 
T toward independence just now so much to the front in 
Canada one must have some knowledge of the present “actu- 
al” status of the Dominion and the forces which, finding its 
limitations irksome, are making for change. 

The political status of the Dominion of Canada and the 
internal and external powers of its governments, are defined 
and limited by the British North American Act, enacted by 
the British government in 1867. No amendments of any im- 
portance have ever been made to it, and because of the legis- 
lative and technical impediments—the fact that Canada has 
no machinery for registering opinions on the matter, and has 
no recourse beyond appeals to the British government, which 
hitherto have proved useless—none are likely. With the 
slight modifications effected by “precedents and interpreta- 
tions” of which much is made of by Canadian “statesmen,” 
the British North American Act pins the Dominion of Canada, 
firmly down to the position of a British colony. 

There is not a line or a letter in the act that authorizes 
the Dominion government to negotiate a treaty with the for- 
eign power. The Federal government cannot legislate in 
connection with internal affairs except within the limits set 
by the act, it cannot amend the constitution of the the Senate, 
“Canadian edition of the House of Lords,” and may not change 
the constitution of any province or take action which would 
in any way effect the office of lieutenant governor, who is the 
“impersonation of the king in each province.” 

On top of that the Dominion government has no jurisdic- 
tion over Canadian citizens outside of Canada; when Britain 
is at war, Canada is at war also, and Canadian ports must 
always be open to British ships-of-war. 

Transfer of Power. 

Politically therefore, Canada is still a colony, still a part 
of the Empire upon which the sun never sets. But firm as 
the paper constitution and the political forms have remained, 
the economic foundations—upon which all imperialism rests 
—have rotted away during the past ten years, to be replaced 
by those of the United States. 

In 1914, Canada was the favorite field of investment for 
the British capitalist, and more British capital was invested 
there than in any other part of the Empire outside the Brit- 
ish isles; against the meagre $600,000,000 invested in Canada 
at this time by the United States, British investments totaled 
This disparity in economic influence was well 
demonstrated in the federal election of 1911, in which the 
issue was reciprocity with the United States versus “protec- 

The protectionists—conserva- 
won this election fight on the 


$2,500,000,000. 


tion” for “Canadian” industry. 
tives traditional imperialists 
basis of “Reciprocity or the Empire. 


” 


But the war, hastening the natural process, revolution- 
ized Canadian financial and economic arrangements; with its 
outbreak, imports from Great Britain stopped almost com- 
pletely, as did also the flow of capital from investments. The 
insatiable demand for all kinds of war materials stimulated 
Canadian industry and caused an unprecedented expansion. 
Bloated with enormous profits already flowing from war bus- 





United States firms and United States investors 
plunged into Canadian business with an energy that was well 
nigh feverish. 

Not only by filling the vacancies left by British investors 
did Wall Street displace Lombard Street in Canadian financ- 
ial and economic life, but when through the vicissitudes of 
war Britain came to Wall Street for loans, collateral was 
given in the form of American and Canadian securities, prev- 
iously held by British investors. In this manner hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of securities were transferred from 
British to American hands, still further accelerating the 
process of the transfer of economic power. 


iness, 


Imperial Preference a Boomerang. 

Following the war, the system of Imperial Preferences 
between Great Britain and the dominions was inaugurated. 
The idea of course was to help weld the dominions somewhat 
more closely to the empire—and to give British manufactur- 
ers an advantage in their markets. 

Under this scheme, certain gocds produced in Great 
Britain or the dominions and exported from one to the other, 
were given a preferential tariff of 15 per cent. For instance, 
certain articles manufactured in the United States pay a cus- 
toms duty of 37% per cent. But similar articles from Great 
Britain, pay only 2214 per cent. At first glance it appeared 
a gocd stroke for the British manufacturer. 

Its result, however, was merely to speed up the building 
of branch factories in Canada by American firms, and the con- 
centration within the Canadian plants of all “empire trade.” 
In this way, the majority of the 800 branch factories operated 
by U. S. concerns in Canada not only beat the Canadian tariff, 
but reap the same benefit from imperial preference, as do the 
British manufacturers themselves. 

Possibly its most powerful effect has been the great in- 
crease of American influence in Canadian economics. Some 
idea of the changed status of the American and British financ- 
ial interests, may be seen in the fact that in the years 1919- 
20-21, American interests invested no less than $600,000,000 
in Canada, as against the beggarly $17,000,000 invested by 
Great Britain. While the total investments of Great Britain 
are now down to $2,000,000,000, those of the U. S. are up to 
$2,500,000,000; this is not all, however. For whereas a large pro- 
portion of the British capital invested is in governmental and 
municipal securities, the greater part of the American invest- 
ments are in industry. Every branch factory is a propaganda 
bureau, and behind the propaganda there is always the power 
to give or take away the treasured job. It is this tremendous 
influence of American capital in everyday economic life, which 
more than anything else is at the back of the drift from “Na- 
tionalism versus the Empire,” to “Independence versus An- 
nexation.” Murray Wlliams, leader of the Montreal Stock 
Exchange, starts a newspaper article with the following sen- 
tence: “Practically every well known financier and business 
man in Montreal is agreed that the future holds grave pos- 
sibility of annexation to the U. S.” 

The Cunning of Downing Street. 
The dazzling prospects of oil, cotton, railways, etc., make 
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this a prize for construction capital, for which Britain will 
fight to the last gasp, and in which British diplomacy will 
involve the dominions if it possibly can. Faced by the defin- 
ite drift toward complete independence on the part of all the 
dominions, particularly Canada and South Africa, Downing 
Street displayed all the cunning that tradition gives British 
diplomacy credit for having. South Africa, one of the corner- 
stones of her eastern possessions, must not be allowed to 
drift too far. Canada, not so important, from that point of 
view, was at the same time a valuable ally, and what was 
more important—was drifting toward the United States. 

Therefore, the world was treated to a fine show of 
“British” democracy. The dominions were granted repre- 
sentation with voice and vote in the peace conference, and 
were signatories to the peace traty and League of Nations 
covenant. They are also members of the League of Nations. 

Here is the joker. Yielding concession to the petite na- 
tionalism of the colonies with an apparently generous hand, 
Downing Street handed them at one and the same time, stat- 
us and obligations. Freedom and Chains. 

In other words, the dominions have been intrigued into 
accepting even greater responsibilities than ever would have 
been imposed upon them as colonies, without any adequate re- 
turn whatever. To the American and nationalistic interests, 
this is of course far from pleasant, as may be gathered from 
the following statement of Sir Cliffort Sifton, a prominent 
Liberal, and advocate of national “status”—the word these 
cowards use for independence. His words regarding the pres- 
ent situation are as follows: “The real difficulty is in con- 
nection with peace and war. Great Britain is a world power, 
militant and imperialistic, which has taken possession of vast 
and productive regions of the earth and means to hold them. 
Peacefully if she can, forcibly if she must. The self-govern- 
ing dominions are huge, youthful, peaceful communities, hav- 
ing no sympathy with war, and desiring only to be allowed to 
proceed with their own peaceful development.” 

“Canada” Asserts Herself? 

When the Lausanne conference was organized, the Brit- 
ish government allowed it to be clearly understood, that she 
did not desire the participation of the dominions. No invita- 
tions were sent therefore, and no dominion representatives 
were present. 

Later, the dominions were asked to ratify the treaty 
drawn up at this conference, and Canada refused. The 
reasons given being to the effect that being excluded from 
the conference, she could not logically be expected to shoulder 
any obligation flowing out of it. 

Still more recently—-December 2, 1924—the British gov- 
ernment invited the prime ministers of all dominions to par- 
tecipate in an Imperial Conference, the purpose of which 
should be to decide the empire’s policy, regarding disarma- 
ment and the Geneva Peace Protocol; the idea being that the 
conference would agree upon ratification or repudiation of the 
protocol for the empire as a whole. But in company with at 
least South Africa, the Canadian government refused to be 
parties to the plan; on the ground that England could decide 
for herself and vote accordingly, and the dominions should 
do likewise. 

The controversial negotiations and communications, cul- 
minating in the conclusion of a treaty between the United 
States and Canada without either the ratification of the Brit- 
ish parliament or the signature of the British ambassador at 
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Washington—despite his and the British government’s at- 
tempts at insistence upon the time-“honored” proceedure— 
are well known; as is also the refusal of the premier of Cana- 
da to promise troops to the British government for their 
expected Turkish adventure; it is not so well known however, 
that the prime minister of Canada at the Imperial Conference 
in June, 1921, refused to make Canada a party to renewal of 
the Japanese treaty, and the Manitoba Free Press, a very in- 
fluential political paper, declared that “Canada will ratify no 
Japanese treaty, to which the United States does not give its 
assent.” 


What Does It Mean To Us. 


At first glance one would assume that it matters very 
little to the revolutionary movement, whether England or the 
United States rules Canada, openly or in a veiled form. Cap- 
italism is capitalism ,and so far as the average worker is 
concerned this struggle for political control has little more 
than a sentimental appeal. 


In a very real sense, however, the winning of complete 
independence from British political control means a great 
deal to the revolutionary movement of Canada, and to the 
labor movement as a whole. In substance, it means the repeal 
of the British North America Act. It will strip the capitalist 
government of their everlasting excuse of powerlessness, and 
bring the workers of the country face to face with realities. 


Under the British North American Act, all property and 
civil rights are vested in the various provincial governments, 
and the federal government may take only such action as is 
dictated by considerations of national safety. For instance, 
the electrical workers of Toronto were defeated and humili- 
ated in their attempt to compel the Electric Commission—a 
civic enterprise—to pay the regular civic minimum rate to its 
employes, by a ruling on the part of the Privy Council, to 
which “honorable” body the case was carried, that inasmuch 
as property and civil rights were provincial matters, the fed- 
eral law under which the workers took action, was ultra 
vires, and the arbitration board set up under it was illegal. 
This, mind you, a year and a half after the event, when the 
men, who in the first place could have won easily by a strike, 
are demoralized and despirited by unemployment and sus- 
pense. 

Under the same law, however, it was quite right for the 
dominion government to smash the Winnipeg strike at the 
behest of Pierpont Morgan, because that involved a matter of 
“extreme danger to national welfare.” The same principle 
enables the federal government to send troops into any area 
to smash a strike and to enforce compulsory arbitration, while 
the fact that property and civil rights are matters of provinc- 
ial jurisdiction, conveniently relieves the federal government 
of the power to adopt the eight-hour day or unemployment 
relief legislation, while the provinces calmly kick the football 
back, because it was the federal government which signed the 
Washington convention, and accepted the obligations. In 
other words, they say, it’s up to the federal government. 

These are only a few examples of the manner in which 
British political domination exercised through the British 
North American Act, is valuable to the capitalists of Canada, 
and detrimental to the interests of the working class. With 
all these advantages however, “the real difficulty is in ques- 
tions of peace and war,” as Sir Clifford very nicely put it, and 
these difficulties are too real, and too serious to be glossed 
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over. Mackenzie King, the present premier, is well known for 
his long service in Rockefeller employ, and his government 
is serving American interests well today. 

In their fight for complete independence from Downing 
Street, the Communists of Canada will help them with all 


their might. Having won independence, however, when they 
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attempt to turn over Canada, lock, stock and barrel, to Wall 


Street, they will find in us their bitterest opponents. Inde. 


pendence is only a step, for each of us. For the dominant 
economic interests it is a step toward Americanization, to us, 
the Communists, it is a step towards a Workers’ and Farmers’ 
Republic. 


The Carpenters Face Their Leaders 


By J. W. Johnstone 


For many years the Trade Union Educational League has 
carried on an ideological struggle against the ruinous and 
demoralizing policy of dual unionism. And it can be said, 
without contradiction, that the T. U. E. L. has been success- 
ful in this fight. Splitting away from the old reactionary 
unions, as a principle in the United States, is dead. Even in 
the I. W. W., where the most insistent and virile attempt was 
made over a period of nearly 20 years to from idealistic, pure, 
revolutionary unions upon a national and international basis, 
we see the Communists and other militants, through the Red 
International Affiliation Committee, working for the united 
front program of the Red International of Labor Unions 
within the Il. W. W. 

Today, dual unionism is not a dangerous factor in the 
American labor movement, and the proof can be found in the 
numerous expulsions of Communists, adherents of the T. U. 
E. L. and close sympathizers who accept the leadership of the 
T. U. E. L. and of the Workers Party, from the reactionary 
unions. It seems only yesterday that almost all the revo- 
lutionary elements of the American labor movement were 
making the A. F. of L. safe for the labor bureaucrats by 
withdrawing from the reactionary unions and isolating them- 
selves in little sectarian groups, thus eliminating all oppos- 
ition to the reactionary leaders. Now things have changed. 
The militants, instead of getting out, are challenging the 
leadership of the bureaucrats, and when expelled they fight 
for readmittance, 

The success of the League in organizing the left wing 
and waging a militant fight within the reactionary unions, 
can be gauged in many ways. A powerful example is the 
gradual acceptance of the expulsion 
bureaucrats as the only means of combating the growing 
They cannot 


policy by the labor 


influence of the militants in the trade unions. 
meet the T. U. E. L.’s fighting program in any way other than 
by expulsion, which is a sign of their growing weakness. 
Wm. L. Hutcheson is the latest autocrat to adopt this as 
Of course Hutcheson is 
He has expelled 


a general policy against militants. 
not a novice starting out in a new game. 
those who have opposed him before, even going so far as to 
revoke the charters of 68 local unions in the east during the 
1916 strike, because they refused to accept a cut in wages. 

This treacherous act was committed at a time when the 
strikers were almost assured of victory. 

However, the situation now is different. The present 
expulsion policy, started by Hutcheson almost a year ago, is 
of a different character. It is aimed at expelling all those 
who oppose Hutcheson on the basis of principle, or who 


attempt to expose his corrupt machine. Hutcheson, through 
his spy system (general organizing staff, etc.) has now a 
list of names of members throughout the country who are 
slated for expulsion. He is going through that list as fast as 
he can, at the same time trying to prevent an open revolt of 
the membership against his crude maneuvering by expelling 
these members without trial and in widely different points of 
the country. He does it through local general 
organizers, or through the General Executive Board direct. 
So far 23 members have been expelled,—16 in Los Angeles, 


officials, 





Bup ReyNo.ps, Presippnt Loca 2140 (Derrorr), Vice- 


PRESIDENT CARPENTERS’ District CouNCIL. 


Declared “expelled” in an arbitrary letter from Hutcheson’s Gen- 


eral Executive Board. No pretense of any trial or hearing. 
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five in Chicago, one in Detroit, and one in Philadelphia, while 
Mulcahy, of Providence, R. I., was first assaulted and then 
expelled from the last convention, because of his opposition 
to the Hutcheson Machine. 

All these members have been expelled in flagrant 
disregard of the Constitution, the 16 in Los Angeles being 
expelled by telegraph, Reynolds of Detroit by letter, the five 
in Chicago by arbitrary action of the local president on orders 
from Hutcheson, while Burgess of Philadelphia was expelled 
after a fake investigation made by a sub-committee of the 
G. E. B. In no case were charges presented or any of the 
accused tried according to the Constitution, nor was the mem- 
bership allowed a vote on the matter, although the Constitu- 
tion expressly says that it takes a two-thirds majority of the 
members present at a hearing to convict a defendant. 

All of the 23 members expelled were active in their 
union and enjoyed the confidence of the membership,—some 
were business agents, other delegates to and officers of 
district councils, president or secretary of a local union, or 
delegate to the central labor council. All of them have 
been members of the Brotherhood for from five to 30 years. 
Nineteen of them accepted the fighting program of the T. U. 
E. L., and nine were also members of the Workers (Com- 
munist) Party. 

Hutcheson says he is going to expel everyone who is a 
member of the T. U. E. L., which means any member who is 
opposed to the class collaboration scheme or who attempts 
to expose the corruption of the Hutcheson administration. 
For the league has been doing this systematically, and anyone, 
whether a member of the T. U. E. L., the Workers Party, or 
neither, who does anything at all to expose this faker is 
classed as a member of the T. U. E. L. and either expelled or 
put on the waiting list for expulsion. 

The five members expelled in Chicago, along with five 
other members of local no. 181, were guilty of the heinous 
“crime” of presenting a resolution to their local union which 
was passed and sent to the convention for action condemning 
the scab Landis Award agreement, which Hutcheson had 
signed without the knowledge or consent of the membership. 
This attack upon his class collaboration scheme had to be 
nipped in the bud, so five of these then members were 
expelled as a warning to all others. Since then, there have 
been no peaceful meetings of local 181 held, the membership 
supporting the expelled and insistently demanding that they 
be reinstated. 

In Detroit, Bud Reynolds was expelled without even 
knowing that he was being tried or investigated. The G. E. 
B. just sent a letter to his local union and to the district 
council declaring his expulsion. Every local union in Detroit 
refused to recognize the expulsion. Hutcheson resorted to an 
injunction to stop Reynolds from attending meetings fo the 
local union of which he is the president. 

Bud Reynolds, the district council, and every local union 
in Detroit have defied the injunction, practically telling the 
court and Hutcheson to “go to hell.” They are determined to 
see the fight through to the finish. Reynolds committed the 
“crime” of being a too ardent supporter of Morris Rosen, the 
left wing candidate for president against Hutcheson in the 
recent elections, and through his efforts Detroit cast a major- 
ity vote for Rosen. 

F. W. Burgess, at this writing the latest victim of the 
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Hutcheson expulsion policy, was the campaign manager for 
Willis K. Brown, another candidate against Hutcheson. How- 
ever, Burgess, the manager, was not as silent as Brown, the 
candidate. He pointed out where Hutcheson had changed 
teh votes from “against” to “for” his pet old-age home scheme, 
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“Expelled” without trial, by arbitrary action of local president, 
with the approval of Hutcheson if not of the constitution. 


and in addition dug out of the closet some more of the shady 
performances of the Hutcheson administration. This Hutche- 
son considers a dangerous tendency, so Burgess was ex- 
pelled. 

Who will be next is hard to tell. Maybe it will be Rosen, 
or his campaign manager. In Chicago, Hutcheson’s tools say 
openly, “Wait until we get through with local 181; then we 
are going to start in on 1748 and go right down the line.” 
Well, they are not yet through with 181, or with the Detroit 
membership, or Philadelphia, or Los Angeles. The fight has 
just begun, and before it is over Hutcheson will have lost his 
crown. It is not a fight for a day or a year; this fight will 
last just as long as Hutcheson is president of the Brother- 
hood. 

Hutcheson is carrying on his expulsion policy upon a 
national scale, and is determined to either keep control of 
the U. B. C. & J. of A. or He is absolutely 
unscrupulous. He uses the police, the courts, violates the 
constitution, and will destroy whole sections of the organiza- 
tion in order to keep his control of the union. He openly 
betrays the Brotherhood, as he did in Chicago, into the hands 
of the “open shoppers.” He is opposed to strikes against 


destroy it. 


the bess, but ealls jurisdictional strikes, as he did in Kansas 
(Continued on page 234). 
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History of the Russian Communist Party 


Chapter Il---The Struggle Between Populism and Marxism 


(Continued from February Issue.) 


By Gregory Zinoviev 


Struve’s “Critical Notes.” 

TRUVE'S “Critical Notes,” was directed against Populism. 
S It was devoted essentially to one theme: would there or 
would there not be capitalism in Russia. Struve was correct 
in his criticism of the Populists when he wrote: “In vain you 
upon the economically 
small No, take off your populist 
spectacles: look, Russia is advancing; factories snd plants 
are springing up in her midst, an industrial city proletariat is 
appearing. Capitalism in Russia is inevitable. Russia will 
pass through it.” On this point Struve, as also Tugan-Bara- 
novsky was right,and in agreement with Lenin and Plekha- 
nov. At this time the immediate problem did, in fact, consist 
in demonstrating that a working class, and large plants and 
factories would inevitably come into existence in Russia. It 
was necessary to show that capitalism was coming, that it had 
its progressive side, of which we Marxists have always had 
the courage to sper, asserting, to the present day, that in 
comparison with serfdom or the primitive feudal system, cap- 
Capitalism breaks the workers’ 


dream of a unique Russia, based 


independent proprietor. 


italism is a step in advance. 
bones, it exploits them, and, in a certain sense, it cripples 
them; this is true—but capitalism also creates immense fac- 
tories and plants, it brings about the electrification of indus- 
try, it develops agriculture, it creates means of communica- 
tion, it breaks down the walls of serfdom; and, to this extent, 
it is progressive. 

The task of the revolutionar: Marxists 
They had, on the one hand, to down the Populists, who were 
would and 


was two-fold. 


attempting to show that capitalism never exist, 
who declared capitalism to be an unclean thing, an abortion, 
evil, hell-born, from which we ought to flee as from fire. On 
the other hand, it was essential for the revolutionary Marxists 
of those days, during the first glimmer of capitalism, during 
the actual begetting of the working-class, to begin to organize 
and to workers’ And here, Struve, while 
elaborating the first question very competently, completely 
“overlooked” the proved conclusively that 
capitalism was inevitable, that it was coming, that it had, in 
truth, already come and that it possessed its progressive side; 
but he overlooked our fundamental problem—that once capi- 


create a party 


second. He 


talism had arrived, once the working class had come forth, 
it was necessary immediately to begin organizing the work- 
ers, to create our own workers’ party, in Czarist Russia 
itself, and to prepare it for battle not only against the Czar, 
but also against the “Critical Notes” 
ended with a significant phrase: He “Thus let us 
acknowledge our backwardness, and let us go as apprentices 
Compare this final note struck by Struve in 
1895 with the conclusions drawn in Lenin’s book, “Who are 
the Friends of the People?”—in 1894. Lenin also struck at 
populism, showing that capitalism was coming, that it was 
that it unavoidable, that this was a 


necessary stage, that capitalism was paving the way for the 


bourgeoisie. Struve's 


wrote: 


to capitalism.” 


here, 


actually was 


but, at the same time, at the 
conclusicn of the book, he made a prediction, a prophecy that 
is now confirmed, and which is briefly this: that the Russian 
workers would come to understand the role of the working 
class as that of hegemony and understanding this, would 
carry the peasantry along with it, and lead Russia on to a 
Communist revolution. Such was the “slight” difference at 


triumph of the working class; 


that time between Lenin and Struve. And at that, re- 
lations during the domination of Czarism were so con- 
fused, that people, essentially of sharply divergent views, 


were, during those years reckoned of one opinion and were 
in one camp. Some raised the slogan, “Let us go as appren- 
tites to capitalism!” Others said, “Let us arouse the work- 
ing class, the proletariat-leader, in order that it may lead 
Russia on to the proletarian revolution!” And all marched 
together, one company, as it were, one front against 
populism. This was, I repeat, inevitable at that period of 
extremely unclear, undifferentiated social relations, and it 
left an indelible impress upon the whole succeeding develop- 
ment of our party. 


Plekhanov the Theoretician and Lenin the Political Strategist 
One other of Plekhanov’s (Beltova’s), works, published 
in 1895, must be mentioned: “On the Growth of the Monist 
View of History.” In this volume Pleakhanov revealed his 
brilliant side, giving battle to Populism, chiefly on 
another arena—the philosophical—and coming fcrward in 
defence of materialism. It seems to me that many of our 
contemporary pedagogues, instead of “criticizing” Plekhanov, 
with the conceit of the half-baked, as it is their custom to do, 
might do more wisely if they would expound and interpret 
to the new generation this remarkable book, which has been 
the text-book of a whole generation of Marxists, who from 
it have drawn understanding of the basis of militant mater- 
ialism. On the political side Plekhanov was never par- 
ticularly strong. He was a theoretician. He was at that 
time ‘the acknowledged ideological leader of the party, the 
leader, in fact, of that whole generation of Marxist intellec- 
tuals, and Marxist workers. Lenin was younger than he; he 
was only beginning to be active. And now, looking back, we 
very clearly see, that in the second half of the nineties there 
was first set up a sort of division of labor between Plekhanov 
and Lenin. There was, of course, no deliberate agreement, 
but this was what it actually amounted to. The strong side 
of Plekhanov was his theoretical side, and he took upon 
himself the philosophical warfare with his opponents, in the 
realm in which he was, and remains the incomparable 
master. Young though Lenin was, from the first he centered 
his attention on social-political problems, on the organization 
of the party and of the working-class. 
they complemented one the other. 
Mention must be made Lenin’s work, “On the 
Growth of Capitalism in Russia,” written in exile, in which 
he makes his first appearance as a distinguished economist. 
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And, in this sense, 
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In this volume he analyzes social relations in Russia, demon- 
strating with remarkable clarity and scientific knowledge, 
the incontestable growth of capitalism in Russia. 

Lenin’s Struggle With Struve. 

Thus, from the very outset, two tendencies were apparent 
in legal Marxism. Lenin criticized Struve’s “Critical Notes” 
and others of his works in the volume entitled “A Marxist 
Collection” which was burned, and which has not yet been 
published. (The article referred to is included in his collected 
works, under the pen-name of “Tulin’”.) Lenin was cne of the 
first, who going hand in hand with Struve, felt, neverthless, 
that he was not an altogether safe ally. In those years, when 
Struve was one of the most brillant representatives of legal 
Marxism in Russia, it was not easy to come out against him, 
but Lenin did it. Already in the above-mentioned article, 
under the signature of “Tulin,” he attacked the legal! publi- 
cations of Struve, accusing him even at that time of the 


gravest errors. He addressed him much as follows: “You 


ZINOVIEV. 
From the bust by Clare Sheridan. 


see one side of the phenomenon; you see that capitalism is 
coming, that it is breaking down the commune and serfdom— 
but you do not see the other side of the phenomenon, you do 
not see that with the initial appearance of capitalism our 
task does not consist in apprenticing ourselves to it, but in 
immediately organizing our own class, the working class, that 
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it may first be able to overthrow the autocracy of the Czar, 
and then push on against the autocracy of capital.... In short, 
it may once more be said, that the fundamental disagreement 
between the two groups, both within the camp of legal 
Marxism, resolved itself into the controversy regarding the 
hegemony of the proletariat, into the question as to whether 
the proletariat, would as a class, play the leading role in 
the revolution, whether it would in actual fact, conduct the 
struggle which would end in the victory of the working class, 
and the destruction of capitalism, or whether it would only 
advance in yoke with the other opposition forces, coming 
to a halt at victory over the autocracy, that is, at fhe 
establishment of a bourgeois system in Russia. 

This then, was the background against which the workers’ 
party in Russia was formed. 

If you glance at other countries, Germany, for example, 
if you recall the historical work of Lassalle, you will see that 
in that country the bourgeois parties captured a significant 
portion of the workers, before the latter organized their own 
party. Lassalle began by liberating the workers from the 
influence of the bourgeois parties, their basic strata which 
the bourgeoisie had succeded in capturing, and drew them 
over to the side of the workers’ socialist party. And this 
development in Germany was not merely a chance pheno- 
menon. Everywhere the bourgeoisie crystallized as a class 
before the proletariat, and everywhere they had their own 
party, their own ideology and their own literature earlier 
than the proletariat, and endeavored to capture a part of the 
workers for their own party. 

In Russia the same phenomenon existed, buc in a form 
peculiarly its own. Despite the fact that with us the bour- 
geoisie, as an open pou:itical force, took form later, ne- 
vertheless, in our case also, the first worker-revolutionists 
were impelled, not towards a workers’ party, but toward the 
populist party, which, athough to a certain extent bourgeois- 
democratic, was for all that a bourgeois party. To Lenin is 
due the credit for initiating in a certain measure, the thing 
that Lassalle had initiated in Germany. The setting, of course, 
was different, the ideological struggle assumed other forms, 
but the essential features were the same. The first thing to 
be done was to win over the various workers’ groups that 
had gone astray, and had landed not in the workers’, but in 
the populist party, in essence bourgeois; and then, having 
captured these groups, to begin together with them to build 
up a workers’ party. Thus, if we keep in view the two 
currents in populism, on the one hand, and the two currents 
in Marxism, on the other, before us will be spread the ideo- 
logical canvas upon which began the creation of the workers’ 
party in Russia. 

And now, after this long recital, I can proceed to my 
immediate theme—to the history of the party, in its proper 
significance. 

The Embryo Period of the Party. 

In his book, “What is to be Done?” of which I have 
already spoken, Comrade Lenin wrote that from the com- 
mencement of the eighties and nineties our movement was, 
so to speak, in the embryo stage of the party. In this decade, 
it was as though the working class was already pregnant 
with its coming child—the workers’ party. There were just 
beginning to appear the first groups, which were very 
unstable, one falling to pieces, another being revived, when 
the first great ideological struggle commenced for an 
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independent workers’ party, for the j*»a of the hegemony of 
the proletariat. 

By the first half of the nineties the party was already 
constructed on the basis of a mass-workers’ movement, and 
this period may be called its childhood and youth. At the 
same time there broke out a strike movement which grew 
swiftly, as is evident from the following figures: From 1881 
to 1886 there were in all 40 strikes, in which 80,000 workers 
participated. From 1895 to 1899 the strike movement already 
involved half a million—450,000—workers; that is, the num- 
ber of strikers had increased approximately six to seven-fold. 
In Petersburg the strike movement was already of consider- 
able significance by 1878. With the beginning of the eighties 
it sssumed still greater proportions, and by the middle of 
the nineties involved 30,000 textile workers at one time. 

The First Workers’ Social Democratic Groups in Petersburg. 

On this foundation there began to arise workers’ social 
democratic groups. The first of these groups was founded by 
Blagoyev, a Bulgarian by origin. In 1887 he was a student 
in Petersburg, where at the time a number of Bulgarians were 
studying. Together with other comrades whose names have 
been preserved—Gerasimov and Kharetonov—he gathered 
around him a ¢@ircle which held the same ideas, and founded 
the first social democratic group in Petersburg, which came 
to play as important a role as the North Russian Labor 
Alliance of which Kalturin was a founder. 


“The Union for the Struggle for Liberation of the 
Working Class.” 

The year 1895 was especially rich in events. I have 
already related that in this year a whole series of books 
appeared, which were not merely books, but guide-posts on 
the road toward the creation of a workers’ party. This year 
was further signalized by the foundation in Petersburg of, 
“The Union for the Struggle for Liberation of the Working 
Class.” This may be said to have been, in reality, the first 
Gubernya (State) Committee of our party. Unions for the 
Struggle for Liberation of the Working Class, were later 
organized in a number of other cities; in 1895 in Ivanovo- 
Vosnesensk; in 1896, in Moscow. These unions were the 
first social democratic organizations of any size, and laid 
the foundation for our party. The first, in Petersburg, 
included in its ranks a number of outstanding figures, first 
among them, Comrade Lenin himself, its founder. To it also 
belonged: C. E. Radchenko, Krshishanovsky, now working 
on the electrification of Soviet Russia, Vaneev, Starkov, 
Martov, who, as you know, is now a Menshevik, Silvin, 
(Bolshevik), B. Zinoviev, a worker in the Putilov Works, of 
* whose fate, to my regret, I know nothing, Shelgunov, a worker 
at the Obukhovsky Works, a member of our party, who is 
still living, but unfortunately is blind, and finally E. V. 
Babushkin, a worker in the Alexandrovsky iron foundry, 
who was shot in Siberia in 1905, by Rennenkampf’s troops—one 
of the first Bolsheviks, and a man with whom Comrade Lenin 
was deeply in sympathy, as one of the most cutstanding 
representatives of the first generation of worker-Marxists. 

Provincial Social Democratic Workers Groups. 

At this time there were also numerous groups scattered 
throughout Russia which were working toward a united 
organization, and gaining considerable influence in a number 
of cities. In Martov’s book you will find a long list (he has 
an amazing memory for names) of the group leaders of that 
period. It is worth giving them: Krassin, in Petersburg, the 
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same who is now one of our most distinguished workers; 
Fedosiev, in Vladimir, Melnitsky in Kiev, Alabishev in Rostov- 
on-Don, Goldenach (Riazonov,) Steklov and Tziperovitch in 
Odessa; Kramer, Eisenstadt, Kosovsky and others in Vilna; 
and Khinchuk in Tula. Comrade Khinchuk was at the start 
one of the founders of the party; then he went over to the 
Mensheviks, and was a member of their Central Committee; 
and afterwards, the first chairman of the Moscow Menshevik 
Soviet; later, he came over into the ranks of our party; now 
he is the director of the cooperatives. As for Kramer, Eisen- 
stadt and Kosovsky, they were the founders of the Bund, to 
which some space must now be devoted. 
The Bund. 

At the present time the word “Bund” is very little known 
to the workers of our large cities, but at that period it was 
exceedingly popular in the revolutionary camp. Bund means 
in Yiddish, “union,”—in this case the union of Jewish work- 
ers of Poland and Lithuania. It was founded in 1897, a year 
before the first Congress of our party. It was brought into 
being by a vigorous, stormy movement among the Jewish 
artisans of Poland and Lithuania, antedating by several years 
the workers’ movement in Petersburg and Moscow. For this 
there were special and wholly adeuate causes. By the 
force of this circumstance, the Jewish workers and artisans 
became revolutionary earlier than the workers of the other 
cities, and were enabled earlier than the others to create 
mass workers’ organizations, uniting them into a union which 
received the name of the “Bund.” 

From the womb of this organization of Jewish workers 
come forth not a few heroic individuals, not a few great 
workers. Suffice to name the Jewish worker Leckert, 
murdered by Von Bahl, the Chief of Police of Vilna, and to 
call to mind a whole series of active workers in the Jewish 
workers’ movement, who are still in the ranks of our party, 
and have shared in its organization. 


Founded, as I have said, in 1897, the Bund was at one 
time, during the course of two or three years, the largest and 
most powerful organization of our party. But then, when our 
biggest cities—Petersburg, Moscow, Ivanovo-Vosnesensk, and 
Orechevo-Zuevo—awakened, when the deepest strata of the 
Russian workers began to stir, then the not very large 
contingent of Jewish artisans, who earlier had in a certain 
sense, occupied the foreground, had naturally to take a 
secondary place. But be that as it may, in the second half 
of the nineties the Jewish workers’ movement was of great 
importance, and the role that the Bund played in the party a 
leading one. One need only mention the fact that the 
principal organizer of the first congress of our party in 1898 
was the Bund. And it was not at all by chance that this 
congress was held in Minsk, in a city of the Jewish Pale, on 
the territory of the Bund’s activities. Observing that Jewish 
workers and artisans for a period of time played the role 
of skirmishers, the Black Hundred press, as is not unknown 
to you, hunted them down savagely, and for many years 
continued to assert that the instigators of the revolutionary 
movement in Russia were exclusively Jewish. 

At the present time, reviewing the history of our party, 
now grown into a great organization, we ought, it seems to 
me, to remember the courageous Jewish workers and artisans 
who, arising the first to the struggle, helped us to lay the 
first stones in the foundation of our party. 


(Continued next month). 
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Advance of the Miners. 
IXTY-SIX thousand votes for Communist candidates and 
the Trade Union Educational League program in the 
recent election in the United Mine Workers of America, as 
against 136,000 for the Lewis machine, is an event of the 
greatest importance for the American and international rev- 
olutionary movement. 

The vote itself is a clear-cut left wing expression. It was 
cast for candidates who were practically unknown outside of 
their own districts and the element of personal popularity is 
eliminated. The left wing had no money with which to make 
an intensive campaign, it sent out no speakers and confined 
its election work to the distribution of the Trade Union Edu- 
cational League program—the most advanced ever drafted for 
a union in the United States. 

The best known Communists and R. I. L. U. adherents 
were eliminated either by expulsion or revocation of charters. 
The official press carried on a continuous campaign of slander 
and the Lewis machine is the most powerful in the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The huge vote denotes definitely the crystallization of the 
revolutionary elements in the largest and most influential 
union in the United States and its significance can hardly be 
overestimated particularly if we do not forget that as always, 
thousands of left wing votes were either stolen by the admin- 
istration for their own slate or not counted at all. 


Capitalist Justice, A Leering Harlot. 

USTICE, with cynical eye, leers out from under her tradi- 

tional blindfold. It is the same sneer with which this 

disguised harlot of the capitalist dictatorship looks upon any 

worker who, having displeased the ruling class sufficiently 

to require suppression, finds himself confronted with the 

whole machinery of the state power bent upon taking away 
his freedom or his life. 

By thousands every year such workers are penalized in 
small cases, until the great mass of workers begin to take 
government persecution of ‘agitators” as a part of natural 
phenomena—and with reason. 

Such was the plight of two obscure Italian workers in 
the state of Massachusetts in the early part of their persecu- 
tion, a persecution upon a now proven frame-up, a charge of 
murder in which they were wholly innocent. This was the 
case against Sacco and Vanzetti, doomed to die in the electric 
chair after a preliminary farcical trial and several legal 
delays. 

Only when the mighty masses of labor began to learn of 
this repetition of the Mooney case, did help come. But jus- 
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tice, harlot of capitalist dictatorship leers. From all 
over the world great protests are rising at this blow at labor. 
The International Workers’ Aid has called for a mighty dem- 
onstration. On March the first the workers of every great na- 
tion will join in one stupendous cry—“Down with Capitalist 
Justice! Our brothers shall not be murdered! Release 
Sacco and Vanzetti!” 


Fighting Among the Ruins. 

HE Paris Conference, of which Comrade Bittelman writes 

in this issue of the WORKERS MONTHLY, restores the 

period of international conferences in Europe. Paris, Brus- 

sels, Spa, London, Berlin, San Remo, Washington, Lausanne 

Paris. The latest conference is a link in the long 

chain. It takes us back to the not far distant days when con- 

ference succeeded conference in feverish succession and 

Lloyd George was commuting back and forth across the Eng- 

lish Channel. It is a final proof that now, six years after the 

Imperialist War, there is still no stabliization in the capital- 
ist world. 

Paris did not help the stabilization process. On the con- 
trary, it marked another stage in the dissolution of capitalism 
in Europe. 

More than to cash in on reparations from Germany, the 
diplomats met in Paris to carry on the fight for control of 
the resources of economic power. It was part of the struggle 
for world hegemony that has been going on ever since the 
war. In the final period of capitalism—when capitalist civil- 
iation is in shambles—the struggle for the re-division of the 
earth’s territory takes precisely this form. It is all or 
nothing. 

One power possesses all the advantages in the race for 
world empire. The United States of America. Hence the 
Dawes’ Plan to take advantage of the helplessness of Amer- 
ica’s rivals by harnessing Central Europe to Morgan’s chariot 
wheels. Hence the Paris Conference “to enforce the Dawes’ 
Plan.” Despite the funny expostulations of Hughes and Kell- 
ogg, the American representatives were more than innocent 
bystanders in Paris; they were the prime movers. 

As Comrade Bittelman says, “the Paris Conference is 
neither the first one of its kind nor will it be the last one.” 
There will be many more of these conferences and behind 
them all is the threat of the final arbiter, armed force. Mean- 
time, the decay of Europe goes on. 

And American newspapers are still debating whether or 
not the United States has become “entangled” in Europe’s 
affairs. Find your answer in the following bewildered com- 
ment from the Review of Reviews: 

“Within 48 hours after the announcement was made that 
Secretary Hughes would retire from President Coolidge’s 
Cabinet on March 4, this matter was made the subject of keen 
and earnest discussion everywhere from Lapland to Tasmania 

It takes an incident like this to help us understand 

how different, after all, is the post-war world from that of a 

dozen years ago, and how sensitive all nations and peoples 

have become to the influence and position of the United 
States.” 

Six Years of the Comintern. 

HEN Lenin and his comrades were planning the organ- 

ization of the Third (Communist) International, the 

enemies of the world proletariat were planning the formation 

of the international organization of the bourgeoisie, the 
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League of Nations. Wilson, Smuts and Lord Robert Cecil 
were the capitalist engineers. Lenin, Zinoviev, Stalin and 
their comrades in other countries were laying the foundation 
for the revolutionary political party that has since then es- 
tablished its leadership of the fighting labor movement in all 
lands. 

Wilson is dead and so is Wilsonism. Smuts is politically 
dead and lucky if he escapes the hangman. The Honorable 
Michael McWhite of the Irish Free State is chasing Lord 
Cecil over Geneva. Nothing is left of the League of Nations 
but a bursted opium conference. The capitalist pipe dream 
is about ended. The burglars cannot agree. Their white 
international is a cat house. 

Lenin is dead, but Leninism lives and is today as when 
he lived, the inspiration and the guide of the Communist In- 
ternational, which during the six years of its existence has 
organized a Communist Party in almost every-country in the 
world. While the capitalist nations alternate between getting 
ready to cut each other’s throats and holding fake peace con- 
ferences, the workers of the world are being mobilized for 
the final conflict by the Comintern. The Enlarged Executive 
of the International meets this month in Moscow. It will be 
the general staff of the revolutionary world proletariat in 
session. 

Japan Comes to Time. 

My January 21, a treaty was signed between Soviet Russia 

and Japan that put an end to four years of unsuccessful 
negotiation between the Workers’ Republic and the Nippon 
Empire. The treaty is one of de jure recognition; Japan 
recognizes Soviet Russia, and Soviet Russia recognizes Japan. 
In the Dairen conference of 1921, the first between the two 
powers, Japan assumed an attitude of self-assurance that 
tempered down with every succeeding conversation: every 
time she spoke to Russia she was speaking to a stronger pow- 
er. Meantime, with the break-up of the Anglo-Japanese AlI- 
liance and the temporary drawing of England into the orbit of 
American influence, Japan felt her position in the East weak- 
er. Japanese imperialism was an enthusiastic signer of the 
ultimate agreement. 

In the pact Japan recognizes the Russian title to the 
island of Saghalien and agrees to withdraw her troops. For 
her coal and oil concessions she agrees to pay royalties of 
from 5 to 45 per cent. 

One of the most reactionary publications in England con- 
ceded in a recent issue: “Russia has made prodigious 
strides towards industrial triumph.” The economic renais- 
sance of Russia is even more phenomenal than the three- 
quarter century jump that Japan made from feudalism to 
capitalism. Russia is resplendent with the freshness of new 
life. Japan is effete, despite her comparative newness to 
capitalism. The Soviets are on the up-grade, Japanese im- 
perialism on the down. Four million unemployed; uprisings 
in Korea; an increasingly rebellious slave-class; imminent 
imperialist wars; so goes the story of decadent Japan. 

Old man Nippon leans wearily on his stick as he walks 
down the slope. Young Russia walks boldly up the hill with 
head erect. As they pass each other, they salute. Such is the 
treaty of January 21, 1925. 


The Women’s Day. 
ARCH eighth is International Women’s Day. Throughout 
the whole world, the message of Communism will be 
carried to exploited womanhood on that day. 
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Since the war, the problem of woman in industry has 
become one to reckon with. Womankind is becoming prole- 
tarianized. Capitalism needs more slaves. Children and 
women make cheap ones. Their entering industry makes pos- 
sible a larger reserve army of unemployed, an army that cap- 
italism must always have at hand to keep wages down. 

Women are not organized. The swords of the mighty 
fall swiftly on any effort to organize them. The bankrupt 
officialdom of trade unions looks with annoyed toleration on 
attempts to unite female slaves for the struggle. But the 
time for organization has come—and the organizing will be 
done by women themselves. 

Communist women are not fooled by ostrich-plumed 
“champions” of “women’s rights,” spokeswomen for sup- 
pressed petty bourgeois matrons. Communist women are 
proletarian women who see and feel the need for rebellion 
against the exploitation of themselves and their children. 

March eighth is the day they have chosen to tell the 
world about it. 


~ The Carpenters Face Their Leaders 


(Continued from page 229). 
City and other places, throwing the workers at each other’s 
throats in the interest of the boss. 

Now Hutcheson is faced for the first time in his career 
with a definite left wing opposition, which, in the last elec- 
tion, ran their own candidate, Morris Rosen, upon a program 
based upon the class struggle against Hutcheson and his class 
collaboratin policy. This was their maiden effort. Hutche- 
collaboration policy. This was their maiden effort. Hutche- 
son’s wrath against the left wing was intensified because, 
of votes, he was compelled to count over 9,000 votes for the 
left wing candidate. The left wing is more than satisfied 
with this showing. 

The election resulted in, more than anything else, the 
crystallization of the left wing upon a national basis. And 
they call upon all militants in the carpenters’ union to rally 
to the defense of the organization. The expulsion policy of 
Hutcheson is an attack upon the union. No member is safe 
if he can be expelled by telephone, telegraph or letter. The 
progressive carpenters are determined to carry on the fight 
against Hutcheson upon a national basis until Hutcheson is 
removed and a militant leader elected who will lead the 
workers in the fight against the “open shoppers,” on a 
fighting program based upon the class struggle. 


God To Hungry Child 


Hungry child, 
| didn’t make this world for you. 
You didn’t buy any stock in my railroad. 
You didn’t invest in my corporation. 
Where are your shares in standard oil? 
1 made the world for the rich 
And the will-be-rich 
And the have-always-been-rich. 
Not for you, 
Hungry child. 
—Langston Hughes. 
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The International 


VERY day the class struggle in France 
E grows more intense. The deportation of 
foreign-born radicals, begun nearly two months 
ago by the fake liberal Herriot government and still continued, 
reflects fear of the developing power of the workers, as 
evidenced in the heroic Douarnenez sirike, etc. One of the 
latest victims is Comrade M. N. Roy, leader of the Com- 
munist Party of India and an outstanding figure of the Com- 
munist International. The congress of the French Com- 
munist Party, held at Chehy, outside Paris, from January 18 
to 21, shows that the French Party is stronger and more 
united than ever. Two hundred and thirty-nine delegates 
were present, of which 224 were manual workers. The Party 
now has a membership of over 74,000. It is rapidly reor- 
ganizing along shop nuclei lines and has now 530 nuclei in 
the Paris district alone. According to the decision of the 
congress, the reorganization is to be completed by April 1, 
1925. Important decisions of the congress were to intensify 
the struggle against fascism in France, to carry on increased 
agitation among the peasantry, to continue the campaign for 
trade union unity and to proceed with the bolshevization of 
the Party. The growth of the French debt and the danger 
of a Dawes Plan for France were also taken up. The 
election of the new executive committee showed the present 
leadership has the unanimous support of the party. 


FRANCE 


HE next annual congress of the Communist 

Party of Great Britain will be held in 
Glasgow on April 11, and 13. The Party closes 
one of the most fruitful periods of its existence, having grown 
in membership and, to a much greater extent, in influence 
in the trade union movement. The Party recently addressed 
a communication to Arthur Henderson, as secretary of the 
Labor Party, urging that the questions of Communist Party 
affiliation, election of Communists as Labor candidates, and 
Communists’ eligibility for individual membership be again 
placed on the agenda at the next Labor Party conference. 
The Welsh I. L. P. has decided by the narrow vote of 117 to 
76 not to support Communist affiliation to the Labor Party. 
The Communist Party of Great Britain is the backbone of 
the Minority Movement in the British trade unions. 


ENGLAND 


USSOLINI’S recent grandstand play in the 

Italian Chamber was a sign of weakness, 
not of strength. In order to maintain himself 
in power he has been forced to surrender to the morons 
and most irresponsible elements among the _ fascisti— 
and this speaks certain and swift ruin for the entire fabric he 
has built up. Mussolini has now associated himself directly 
with the murderers of Matteotti. The opposition to his 
bourgeois-hooligan regime is steadily gathering force. Food 
riots have broken out among the peasants. Suppression of 
working class newspapers continues. Among the latest to 
fall under the Mussolini ban is “Sindacato Rosso,” trade 
union organ of the Italian Communist Party. 


ITALY 


ECOGNIZING that the real capitalist power 

in Mexico, as everywhere else on the 
American continent, is the power of Wall 
Street, the Mexican workers have begun an energetic fight 
against American imperialism. A branch of the Pan Ameri- 
can Anti-Imperialist League has been set up in Mexico, under 
the inspiration of the Mexican Communist Party, with Ursule 
Galvan as director. Comrade Galvan, who is known as the 
peasant leader of Mexico, is at present candidate for the 
legislature of the state of Vera Cruz. The Pan American 
Anti-Imperialist League was formed at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Mexican Communist Party and the Workers 
(Communist) Party of America. It is enlisting in its ranks 
all workers, peasant and student organizations prepared to 
take up the struggle against American imperialism. 


MEXICO 


HEN, some months back, the cable in- 

formed us that a military coup d’etat had 
taken place in Chile and a reactionary dic- 
torship had been established, our first thought was: Will 
Comrade Recabarren have managed to make his’ escape? 
Recabarren, leader of the Communist Party and of the Chilean 
Federation of Labor, editor of the Party’s official daily, 
fearless spokesman of the workers in the Chamber of Deput- 
ies. The answer is now at hand. Recabarren was mur- 
dered by the agents of the military dictatorship. Com- 
rade Recabarren was a rare type even among revolutionists. 
He was an implacable foe of capitalism, a brave and tireless 
fighter, a fiery agitator, a generous and devoted comrade. He 
was known to all the workers of Chile, and they will not soon 
forget him. Altamirano’s military rule has been overthrown 
in its turn. It looks as though a more favorable period has 
set in for the Chilean workers. 


CHILE 


ROM the moment that the Pan American 

Federation of Labor, on the motion of the 
Nicaraguan delegate, De la Selva, adopted a 
resolution approving the government of the 
new President of Nicaragua, we began to 
suspect that this president was a tool of American imper- 
ialism. But we could not expect that his servility to Wall 
Street and Washington would go even beyond the desire of 
the United States government in that respect. On January 
12, the State Department at Washington acknowledged receipt 
of a petition from the Nicaraguan government requesting 
that the 100 American marines now in Nicaragua be not 
withdrawn. And on January 13 the State Department declared 
that the marines would be withdrawn in spite of the petition. 
It is just possible that our State Department may be induced 
to change its mind. At any rate we are given an unprece- 
dented opportunity to see what kind of Latin American 
government receives the unanimous approval of the Pan 
American Federation of Labor. There is no Communist 
Party in Nicaragua and in fact no real labor movement. 
The young Communist Party of Guatemala is rapidly recover- 
ing from the severe blows dealt it by the Guatemalan govern- 
ment. 


CENTRAL 
AMERICA 











The British Conference On 
World Trade Union Unity 


(Contined from page 197). 
out the world significance of the re-awakening that is 
now taking place in the ranks of British Labor. He 
and the other speakers were tumultuously received by 
the conference. 

Throughout the entire conference the program of 
the left wing in the trade unions was emphasized: 
amalgamation, shop committees, organization of the 
unorganized ,etc. And these pratical trade rnionists 
had a most effective way of painting these as immedi- 
ate, burning, bread-and-butter questions. The British 
workers are dangerously close to the hunger line. 
With them the labor movement is a deadly serious 
thing. It would have been a revelation to many 
American revolutionists to see the extremely business- 
like manner with which the Britishers went at their 
problems in the conference. The thing that struck 
me was the entire absence of sentiment for dual 
unionism. One delegate, an I. W. W., spoke, and 
though he may have had secessionist ideas in his mind, 
he didn’t venture to give voice to them in this intensely 
trade union conference. All he did was to kick against 
political action, and for this he was sharply attacked 
by several delegates, to the apparent satisfaction of 
the whole conference. 

A Great Storm Brewing 

Undoubtedly most important developments are impending 
in the British labor movement. The struggle for world 
unity is of itself tremendously significant. But the British 
workers are also heading for another big collision with their 
employers. Serious disputes are brewing among the miners, 
metal workers, and many other trades. A general feeling of 
discontent, a vague expectancy of no one knows what, 
prevails amongst the rank and file. The break will probably 
develop among the miners. And this time there will be no 
“Black Friday.” This time it will not be up to the tre- 
acherous Hodges and Thomas. The powerful and rapidly 
growing left wing will have a say in the matter. When next 
the masses of British workers go into struggle, it will not be 
to face such a terrible debacle as they did in 1921. They 
will make some real advances. 

The Battersea Unity Conference, marking as it does the 
rapid growth of the left-wing movement, is bound to be a 
historic gathering. Leaving aside certain important dif- 
ferences needless to outline here, it is roughly comparable to 
the left-wing conference in Manchester in 1900. That 
marked a turning point in British labor history. The milli- 
tant left wing, spurning all plans for dual unionism, there 
laid the basis of a revolutionary organization in the trade 
unions and began a vigorous campaign to lead the deeply 
discontented workers into struggle against the strong and 
arrogant employers. Consequently they played a tremendous 
part in the epoch-making strikes of the miners, railroaders, 
and transport workers in 1911. The moving spirit of the 
Manchester 1910 conference was Tom Mann, and in Battersea 
in 1925 he is also a militant and central figure along with 
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Harry Pollitt, Tom Bell, George Hardy, Nat Watkins, W. 
Hannington, Jack Tanner, and the others. 

Will history repeat itself? Will the Battersea conference 
be followed by a great series of upheavals as was the 


Manchester conference? I think so. Militants will do well 
to follow closely events in England for the next few months. 

Another angle of great importance in the British labor 
situation is the developing struggle for power between the 
right and left wings. As yet the left wing, because of the 
sturdy rank and file spirit of independence in the unions, have 
had comparatively easy sailing of it. They have had no 
arbitrary expulsions to face, in spite of the fact that the 
National Minority Movement openly collects dues and per 
capita tax accepts the affiliation of local unions holds its 
conferences of regular delegates from unions, and uses other 
similar methods totally impossible at this time in the “hard- 
boiled” American labor movement. So far the reactionaries 
have not dared to begin expulsions. But they will not give 
up their power without a struggle. They will deal the left 
wing a heavy blow when they get a chance. And they will 
feel they have that chance in the coming great strikes, in 
which the left wing will play a vital part. They engineered 
one Black Friday, and they will engineer another, an even 
worse one, if they get an opportunity. But I am not at all 
pessimistic. If in the face of the renaissance now going on 
in the ranks of the workers, the Thomases, the Hodges’, and 
the Clynes’ try any such traitorous maneuver it will be the 
end of them and their kind in the British labor movement. 

British Labor progresses by fits and starts. First it has 
a long period of stagnation, followed by a period of intense 
revolutionary activity in which great gains are made. Its 
whole history is a series of such periods. And it hangs on 
tenaciously to what it gains in its active phases. Seldom 
does it lose much of the hard-won ground. Its general 
tendency is ever onward and upward. The Battersea con- 
ference, taken in connection with many other indications, 
is an evidence that another period of intense activity is 
opening. A new period of struggle is beginning and it will 
be much more significant, more enduring, and produce more 
far-reaching effects than any that has preceded it. It will 
produce world-wide repercussions. 

The British working class is stripping for action, preparing 
for battle. Joining hands with the Russians, it is taking its 
froper place in the vanguard of the toiling millions fighting 
international capitalism. And, in all likelihood, it will stand 
there loyally to the end. The British and the Russian workers 
joining hands! That is the great new alignment of Labor’s 
biggest and best battalions. It is a combination that bodes 
ill for all exploiters. It surely means the establishment of 
trade union unity on an international scale, and a great 
intensification of the class struggle. It is a vital prepara- 
tion for the final battle to overthrow capitalism and to 
establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Communists Take the Lead 


in Minnesota 
(Continued from page 215). 


conference plans were laid to call a state convention of the 
Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota for March 20. In the past 
all conventions have been made up of representatives of local 
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unions and farmers’ organizations. This time, however, 
delegates to the state convention are to be elected at a series 
of county conventions held throughout the state. These 
county conventions may be attended by any one who supports 
the Farmer-Labor Party The contact with the workers’ 
organizations and the organizations of dirt farmers is being 
cut of entirely. At the coming convention the Farmer-Labor 
Federation, which is the nearest thing to class organization 
in side the ranks of the Farmer-Labor Party, will be liquida- 
ted. Mahoney, who a year ago, was looked upon as a 
progressive is the leader behind this move. 

The call to the convention concludes as follows: 

“No members of the Workers (Communist) Party will be 
admitted to this unity conference March 20th.” 

Thus it can be readily seen that the journey to the right 
has been completed. Both the reactionaries and the so-called 
progressives are ready to scrap the Farmer-Labor Party, to 
give up all militant action in the trade union movement, to 
come out as open defenders of capitalism and the capitalist 
government, 

The Communists are utilizing this situation by going to the 
rank and file exposing the treachery of these leaders. One 
mass meeting has been held in Minneapolis, attended entirely 
by trade unionists, at which our complete program was 
examined. Today it is safe to say that one-third of the rank 
and file workers in the labor movement in both St. Paul and 
Minneapolis are consciously following the lead of the Workers 
(Communist) Party. It may be that we will be eliminated 
in the central bodies of the American Federation of Labor; 
it may be that ultimately we will even be eliminated from 
local unions. But the campaign of persecution and expulsions 
followed here has reacted to our benefit and have strength- 
ened our influence over the workers. 


Negroes in American Industry 


(Continued from page 208). 

The percentage of Negro workers in non-manufacturing 
industries for the same year was as follows (the industries 
given below have always employed a larger percentage of 
Negroes than the industrial enterprises proper): 

Hotels—53 per cent. 

Laundries—44 per cent. 

Mail order merchandise houses—8 per cent. 

Railway sleeping and dining car service—68 per cent. 

Miscellaneous (public service, warehouses, taxicabs, 
telegraph companies, etc.) —6 per cent. 

A tabulation of the above percentages shows that in Chi- 
cago manufacturing industries in 1920 there was an average 
of 16 per cent of the working forces who were Negroes, with 
the quota rising to 23 per cent in the non-manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

According to the figures compiled by the Chicago Com- 
mittee on Race Relations, the Negro population of Chicago 
increased from 44,103 in 1910 to 109,594 in 1920—an ap- 
proximate increase of 250 per cent. The number of Negro 
workers increased from 27,000 in 1910 to about 70,000 in 1920. 
The increase in the percentage of Negro workers to Negro 
population in 1920 as compared with 1910 is undoubtedly due 
to the influx of Negro workers without families and conse- 
quently better able to leave the south. 





. x 

YOU SAY YOUR CUSTOMERS GAVE YOU A BIRTH- 
DAY PRESENT? 

SURE. I HAD A COLLECTION BOX IN THE STORE 

MARKED “FOR THE BLIND”—AND THERE’S THE BLIND. 


Migration North 

Chicago is the heart of industrial America and from these 
figures we can gain a good idea of the magnitude of the 
problem created for the Negro himself—the labor movement 
and the Workers (Communist) Party by a social phenomenon 
which is well expressed in statistics showing that already 
in 1920 about 20 per cent of the workers in Chicago, the 
greatest industrial center in America, were Negroes. 

The influx of Negro workers did not cease in 1920. It 
continued thru 1921-22-23, and figures made public by the 
southern state governments show that in this period more 
than 500,000 Negroes took their scanty belongings and left 
the southern exploiters to sulk in helpless rage. The Negro 
has at last found a way to avenge himself on his southern 
persecutors. 

In 1924 the nmber of Negroes “goin No’th” decreased 
due to the demand for agricultural labor in the south, where 
several million acres had reverted to the jungle because of 
the scarcity of labor. 

The figures on lynching of Negroes in the south for 1924 
speak volumes—they show a decrease of fifty per cent with 
a total of “only 19” Negroes done to death; horrible enough, 
but eloquent in that they show the increased safety of life 
and improved treatment in the drop from the 1923 total of 38 
as a result of the withdrawal by the Negroes of their labor. 

Most of the Negroes are in the north to stay and it is 
not necessary that the migration continue in a flood to bring 
the problem of the Negro in industry to the attention of the 
American workingclass. “The iron march of historical 
development” has already placed it on the order of business. 

The unions of the industrial north and of southern states 
like Tennessee, North Carolina and Georgia that are rapidly 
becoming industrialized, can no longer shut their eyes and 
presume that only in isolated instances will they be called 
upon to make a decision. One-fifth of the American industrial 
workers now have black skins. They are in industry and are 
going to stay there. 

(Another article by Comrade Dunne on the Negro ques- 
tion will appear next month.) 
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ADOLPH DEHN IS NOT GEORGE GROSZ. 


By one of those inexplicable accidents of office and proof-room, the name of Adolph Dehn appeared beneath a draw- 
ing of George Grosz in the January WORKERS MONTHLY. We apologize to both artists for the slip-up, the seriousness of 
which we quite recognize. 





Committee for International Workers Aid, National Office, 19 S. Lincoln St., Chicago 



























30285 Bishop & Mrs. Wm. M. Brown, GaGlion, Ohio................. 50.00 30374 Ladies Auxiliary Br. No. 353, Duluth, Minn................... 2.00 
30286 Jim Strukoff, Wheeling, Par..................ccccccccscrsssscesseecsseseees = 6.50 30375 L. Zaks, Los Angeles, Calif ~ 1.00 
30287 Charlotte Anita Whitney, Oakland, Callif............00.. . 15.00 30376 George Kessler, Eureka, Calif..... 4.00 
30288 R. J. Stoples, Nokomis, inl : ‘ 3.43 30377 Ed. Salvisberg, Santa Rosa, Calif - 5.00 
30289 G. B. Barnes, Bloomfield, Conn.. PRET A 30378 Nicholas Bednor, Chester, Pa......... ~ 4.50 
30290 E. Weiser, Los Angeles, Cailif.. ciebaianeiiineetbani ... 10.00 30379 M. & M. Hicks, Bainbridge, Ga.. 2.00 
30291 Nellie B. Sears, Pasadena, Calif. mennennanneneanneatin : 5.00 30380 Samuel Pevsner, New York, N. Y. - 1.00 
20292 Peter Maul, St. Louis, Mo. .......cccccccccccceees oe 1.00 30381 I. W. A. Com. (J. Willnekker), Toledo, i assiehpeminds 43.40 
30293 W. S. & D. B. F. Branch, No. 29, Auburn, N. Y. . 2.00 30382 I. W. A. Local (V. Ahola), Daisytown, Pa. .- 69.24 
30294 Asser & Reino Lehto, Rock Island, IIL... 2.00 30383 Marianna Gay, Washington, D. C....... 2.00 
30295 Peter Maul, St. Louis, 1.00 30384 W.S. & D. B. Br. 201 (W. SSchwald), Leonia, ' N. Y.N 2.00 
30296 Mary E. Broughton, Philadelphia, Pa............. 2.00 30385 I. W. A. Local (David rinenieaints Omah, Nebr.. — 
30297 John Luketich, Ellsworth, Pa............ 1.00 30386 S. S. Osasto, Soo, Mich............. “ . - 12.50 
30298 Karle Flohia, Ellsworth, .50 30387 Emery Myers, Los Angeles, Calif. 2.00 









30299 Anton Trakae, Ellsworth, seat -50 30388 Finnish Workers Party (E. Rantis), Conneaut, Ohio 10.00 
30300 M. Maronich, Ellsworth, Pa. EEE Sa .50 30389 Ernst Harrio, Ironwood, Mich...................c.c0cceeeee mm 7 
30301 K. Berlovich, Elssworth, a a .50 30390 Marcell Co-operative Assn., Marcell, Minn.. 

30302 Stix Tocis, Ellsworth, Pa................. .25 30391 W. P. S. Osasto, Temple, Maine.......... 
30303 J. B. Dupmovich, Ellsworth, Pa 1.00 30392 Theo. Pokorny, New Melford, N. J... 








































SOBO4 FJ. Veecicin, TEReSWOrtn, PPR. nceccccececccsscccceccocccesscessescecess .50 30393 I. W. A. Com. (Adam Getto), Bentleyville, Pa............. 144.41 

30305 D. Grdis, Ellsworth, Pa... cinta .50 30394 I. W. A. Committee (W. hendneneenenenane 

30306 T. Padjan, Ellsworth, Pa. ’ New York, N. Y.. 

30307 I. Tokopar, Ellsworth, Pa... 25 30395 B. N. Freeman. Collinsville, 4 see » 

30308 John Markovic, Ellsworth, Pa............ 50 30396 W. S. & D. B. Branch 299, S. St. “Louis, ene 10.00 

30309 J. Bonney, Elisworth, Pa... a scunliniahiainiiaiiiantnids .50 30397 Comrades from Br. 299 cw. Ss. & D. B.), 

30310 M. Bertovich, Ellsworth, Pa..............:cccccscssseeees 25 SR OO en 2.75 

30311 O. Zamiski, Ellsworth, Pa...........ccccssssssscsssssenerseneees = 0 30398 T. Nuemio, Brainard, Minn... - 2.00 

30312 N. Grelich, Bentleyville, Pa.. iccunndnaenanine = vignes .50 30399 Matt Pelto, Secy. Finnish Br., ‘Hurley, 2.00 

30313 Rachel Getto, Bentleyville, | eR sicmanaietes 50 30400 Cancelled 

30314 A. Gelto, Bentleyville, Pa.. EE PI Ee .50 30401 Emil Juntunen, Hancock, MiB. .................cccccccccccsescccossesesses 5.00 

30315 G. Petrovich, Bentleyville, “Pa. a ‘ 50 30402 I. W. A. Com. (Sam Powloff) Niagara Falls, N. Y..... 40.60 

0316 F. Prebolz, Bentleyville, Pa.. - puanatecenesiaminnnte 50 30403 I. W. A. Com. (Wm. Mollenhauser), Detroit, Mich..... 25.00 

30317 Chas. Chapioce, Be ntleyville, “Pa. ‘ ssibialaniannideatanits 25 30404 I. W. A. Com. (J. fromholz), Cleveland, Ohio.. . 100.19 

30318 T. Perkovich, Bentleyville, indaiien 50 30405 I. W. A. Com. (J. Formholz), Cleveland, Ohio . 100.00 

30319 A. Tvanac, Bentleyville, Pa .50 eet fe ee ee . 2.00 

30320 P. Tvanoe, Bentleyville, Pa.......... 1.00 30407 Theo. M. Evans, Aberdeen, Wash.. 1.00 

30321 F. Pusheric, Bentleyville, Pa........ 0 #30408 Tony Deluke, Galloway, W. Va 1930 

30322 L. I. Fortin, San Francisco, Calif. 2.00 30409 J. Straka, Midland, Pa i 1.00 

30323 Elsie Stankevich, Providence, R. 2.10 30410 F. Kunkel, Harrisburg, = " 1.00 
Anna Hammer, Roslindale, Mass... 2.00 30411 Robert Lust, Cambridge, Mass.......ccccccccccccccscssssosee . 1,00 
Dr. Melnicoff, Philadelphia, Pa.... sah aeall tania 1.00 30412 I. W. A. Com. (Lotta Burke), Cincinnati, Ohio............. 50.00 
Karol Szaro, Vandolah, Fa8..............0«s00+ setecabbabnentanaeatl 8.00 snataeintetais 
A. Alper, Durbon, So. Africa.......... soesbiihabiiteiietiastaiaiia 10.00 4696.18 

‘ W. Findlayson, Balboa, C. Z..... ———e 

30329 Wm. Peltzer, Cleveland, Ohio 5.00 

30330 A. Mencke, Cleveland, Ohio............. 2.50 Th te R t R d 1 h 

30331 Anna W. Thington, Newburyport, Ma 2.50 he farori ves rar ied iy 

30332 Austin Boudrean, Altleboro, Mass..... 5.00 f — = nt of adicals and their 

30333 Ella O. Findersen, Lawrence, Mass. 31.00 Friends 


30334 C. Bittmann, Waterbury, Conn.... 


30335 Rev. & Mrs. Eliot White, New York, POET 6c 9Q99 
Be... B.. Cp a 2.00 













30338 Sey Ry a ; 100 Indian Dishes a Specialty 

0540 Ellen Freeman, Troy, Ne Voreernnmcosoccoee 2.00 302 EAST 12th STREET 

2 ha: oe ik, oe New York City 

Oat Ke Cristal, Hoboken, NJ «tte i] Popular for its good food, reasonable prices 
aa danes Lalo lesbian ‘ So a and interesting companionship 

30347 Joe Pawr, Acme, Wyo....... Viasat 2.00 Private Dining Room for Parties 


Fr =~ sens —— oe 5.25 John Pucciatti, Prop. Phone Stuyvesant 3816 


30349 Louis Mikelberg, Sanatorium, ae 1.50 
30350 Mike Schmotzer, Cleveland, Ohio. 15.50 
30351 Belgian Federation, Chelsea, Mass 5.00 


30352 Anonymous, Chicago, Il... wine San 
me 28 §, #0 GS, Eee , 
30354 Miss M. M. Hughes, Pasadena, Calif 


30355 =O. Pa Committee —_ es Shlender San preantninit _ ees A LIBERAL COMMISSION 











30356 Belg ian Fed. (F. Blaton), Chelsea, Mass...................... 2.50 
30357 Mrs. Lena Rishen, New York, N. Y....cc.ccsscssssee . 6.50 will be allowed to any worker desiring to become a 
30358 S. S. Osasto, Mass, Mich............. ere ialininsabibeniatiin 3.60 > ativ silv > ichi 
30359 I. W. A. Committee (J Fromholz), Cleveland Ohio..... 11.50 representative for the Daily Worker Publishing Co., to 
30360 Grace M. Burnaham, New York, N. Y. eRe, distribute the Daily Worker, Workers Monthly and all 
30361 Franz Marcus, Medford, Wis 2.00 books and pamphlets. 
30362 Miss A. Johanson, Chicago, Il....... 00 ‘ ‘ . - 
30363 Miss A. Johanson, } Ss ee iil mass ial aoe A good opportunity especially for a worker in the 
30364 Y. W. L. (F. Semperek, Treas.), Dillonvale, Ohio...... 20.70 labor movement. 

5 W.P.C }. S. Shklar, Secy ilwe ; 2.5 _ : 
proto: a ge my A Ne rndleanresniencccnali tansmean 136s Write for terms and details to 
30367 George Pearl, Eureka, Calif....... . EE : 5.00 





30368 Journeymen pr allors’ Union (Loc al 414), "E ure eka Cal 5.00 ; ; ; 

Se JER ile age fimo wo. tomcat $8 | The Daily Worker Publishing Co. 
30370 Mr. & Mrs “Ww m. Herzog, Garfield, 'N. : a « y , - 
30371 Edith B. King, Brooklyn, N. Yo.ceccsse.. aw 1.00 1113 W. WasHIncton BLvp. Curcago, In. 
30372 Earl Showers & Comrades, Mansfield, Ohio.. - 
 -_. Ss  * i =| | eres 5.00 c 
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_3 “INTERNATIONAL” BOOKS 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS announces the pub- 
lication of three important books, significant and vital 
for the radical student and reader. 


Flying Osip 
Stories of New Russia 


Nine writers of Russia’s new literary generation are 
represented in this brilliant collection of eleven short 
stories. They are writers whose background is the 
| Revolution and whose art has been born in the seething 
|years of social upheaval. The dynamic sweep of life 
in the village, the city, the Red Army; of civil strife 
and famine, is in their stories—a moving panorama of 
a world shaking event. 320 Pages $2.50 





Literature and Revolution 
by Leon Trotsky 


A logical and fearless application of Marxian prin- 
ciples in an analysis of literature and art. In his 
brilliant style Trotsky continues in the footsteps of the 
|great line of literary critics, Belinsky, Pisarev, Dobrolu- 
|bov, Chernishevsky, Michailovsky and Plekhanov. Like 
|these, Trotsky dissects post-revolutionary literature, 
and establishes its relation to the proletarian revolu- 
tion and the struggle for a new civilization. 

256 Pages $2.50 


Foundations of Christianity 
by Karl Kautsky 
This translation, from the thirteenth German edition, 
makes Kautsky’s classic work available for the first 


time in English. It is a striking example of the ap- 
plication of the materialist conception of history, and 





| Christian church. 


will be sent at the published price, plus 8 per cent post- 


| INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS CO. 
| 38! FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Lcaeescinaiaiay Shap Ce i ah Sei Sinha ta ip anil encanta 


From time to time we shall issue advance informa- 
tion of the books we publish. We will be glad to place 
your name on our mailing list. Use this coupon. 


SUPE ~ \seipicsscaltatiaadicteanetecleshipielssepeccitliphenntosiphusratelihietsenababiaddlantabaiiin 











an authoritative enquiry into the economic bases of the | 
480 Pages $4.00 


| These books may be obtained from your bookseller or | 























Just Published! 
Every Reader of the 


WORKERS MONTHLY 
will be thrilled by this remarkable book 


MY FLIGHT FROM SIBERIA 
By LEON TROTSKY 


It is interesting to speculate that if failures had overtaken 
Trotsky in this early escape from Siberia, the success of 
the present-day Soviet revolution might have been serious- 
ly impaired, and perhaps made impossible. 

Illustrated Map, Portrait, Price $1.00 Postpaid. 


THREE GREAT PUBLISHED DEBATES! 
PROHIBITION? 


CLARENCE REV. DR. JOHN H. 
DARROW vs. HOLMES 


(Against) (For) 




































CAPITAL PUNISHMENT? 
CLARENCE JUDGE A. J. 
DARROW vs. TALLEY 


(Against) (For) 


SOVIETISM IN AMERICA? 


BERTRAND 


RUSSELL vs. 


(Against) (For) 


Each debate is a stenographic ad verbatim report of actual 
debates held in New York City during 1924, illustrated with 
portraits of debaters. 

EACH DEBATE $1.00 POSTPAID 
F REE! To all who purchase these four books for $4.00 
we will send free of charge a copy of the ‘“‘Plea of Clarence 
Darrow in Defense of Loeb and Leopold, Jr.,”’ and a ver- 
batim report, 121 pages. 
(Send name for Free Catalog) 
The League for Public Discussion 


500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W. New York 

























On March Ist 


the fighting organ of the militant young work- 
ers in this country 


THE YOUNG WORKER 


Official Organ 
YOUNG WORKERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


formerly published bi-monthly, becomes 


A WEEKLY 


Improved in contents and appearance with better news 
and a better international news service, you will want 
this paper for information on all questions concerning 
the young workers in America. 

If you are young—you should have it always 


ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A YEAR 











THE YOUNG WORKER, 
1113 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed find one dollar and a half for one year 
subscription to The YOUNG WORKER 


II cceiisiisecinssnncninensnsinin nities niloansiaanail tenants nate 


I asicsscecerccrvsenccssecircnisininnnsdtabsniinihnhibniincepmnmnimncain 














307 Plymouth Court 


7 
Craricagy 


ALL LABOR BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND 
PERIODICALS ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Subscriptions Taken for 
English and American Labor Papers 


THE WALDEN 
BOOK SHOP 


307 P!ymouth Court Chicago, Ill. 





Edited by 
GREGORY ZINOVIEV AND KARL RADEK 


at Smolny, Leningrad, Russia, and published 
monthly, 


The Communist International 


official organ of the Executive Committee of 
the leading body of the world Communist 
Movement, the Communist International, of- 
fers to the student of the revolutionary labor 
movement the very best articles on every phase 
of world labor problems. 

This journal appears simultaneously in Eng- 
lish, Russian, French and German, and can be 
had in this country in English, only from its 
sole agent, The Daily Worker 

RATES 
Single Copy—25 Cents 
$2.50 a Year - - $1.25 Six Months 





THE DAILY WORKER 
1113 W. Washington Blvd. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed 6...................8end the COMMUNIST INTER- 


NATIONAL fot................ months to: 








MAMMONART 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


A study of the world’s culture from an en- 
tirely new point of view. 





Who made the “classics,” and why? 


Do the world’s great writers and artists 
serve the people? Or do they serve and glori- 
fy the ruling classes? 


The most revolutionary criticism of litera- 
ture and the arts ever penned; at once a his- 
tory of culture and a battle-cry. 


George Sterling writes: “You may not know 
everything, son, but you can sure turn out in- 
teresting stuff!” 


400 pages, cloth $2, paper-bound $1, post- 
paid. 


With either “The Goose-Step” or “The Gos- 
lings,” cloth $3, paper bound $1.50, post paid. 


Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, Calif. 


THEN YOU CAN BE SURE! 


There is no more certain way-and surely no quicker 
way of receiving each number of the WORKERS 
MONTHLY than by subscribing. 


When you do it matters not whether your dealer has 
it or not—you know that you will surely have your 
copy—first! 


You can be sure of every advantage when you 
SUBSCRIBE! 

$2.00 A Year efe fe 
$2.50 Foreign 


The Workers Monthly 


1113 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


$1.25 Six Months 


For the enclosed .................... send the WORKERS 


MONTHLY for months to: 
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750,000 Irish Workers and Peasants 
Are Starving! 


AMERICAN WORKERS! 


750,000 Irish workers and 
peasants have no food and 
no fuel. Demonstrate your 
international solidarity by 
coming to their assistance. 


AMERICAN WORKERS! 


Give, to relieve the famine 
stricken in Ireland as you 
gave to the workers and 
Peasants of Soviet Russia. 


— 


FACTS ABOUT THE IRISH FAMINE 


The entire western seaboard from Donegal in the extreme north to Cork in the 


extreme south is stricken. 
* * * x 


The famine area reaches inland along this stretch of country for about forty miles. 
* * * * 
The failure of the potato crop last year was the climax to several bad harvests. 
* * * * 
The incessant rains flooded the bogs thus preventing the cutting and drying of 
peat which is the main source of fuel supply on the west coast of Ireland. 
* * * * 
British steam trawlers ruined the fishing industry off the west coast. 
* * * * 
The Free State government is more interested in pushing a “hanging bill” thru 
parliament than aiding the famine victims. 
* * * * 
The Irish Workers and Peasants Famine Relief Committee with National Head- 


quarters at 19 S. Lincoln St., Chicago, IIl., is the only organization in America which is 
active in the aid of the starving Ireland. 








Irish Workers and Peasants Relief Committee, 19 So. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 
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